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An Essay on Sheep, their Varieties—Account of the Merinos of Spain, France, &c. 
~-Reflections on the best method of treating them, and raising a flock in the United 
States, together with Miscellaneous Remarks on Sheep and Woollen Manufactures. 
By Robert R. Livingston, L. L. D. President of the Society for the promotion of 
Useful Arts of New York, &c. &c, &c. Printed by order of the Legislature of the 
State of New York. New York: T. & J. Swords. 1809—Humphreys, Philadelphia. 


TO the patriotick mind, few sights 
are more gratifying, than that of a 
man highly respectable for his 


F learning, and for the political servi- 


ces he has rendered to his country, 
devoting the latter part of his life to 
the improvement of its agricultural 
and manufacturing interests. Sucha 
character, is the author of the work 
now under consideration, and such 
are the employments of his age. Mr. 
Livingston has presented the pub- 
lick with a very valuable work, ona 
subject but little attended to in the 
United States; and we entertain no 
doubt, but that a just value will be 
set upon his attempt to instruct the 
farmer and manufacturer, how to 
treat the invaluable Merino, and to 
prepare his fleece for manufactur- 
ing 

While Mr. Livingston was minis- 
ter of the United States, in France, 
he stmt over two pair of the finest 
Merinos he could find, which arriv- 
ed in safety in the spring of 1802. 
In 1806, he submitted to the Society 
of Useful Arts in New York, two 
essays on the subject of Merino 
Sheep. They were received with a 
degree of attention, which exceeded 
his hopes—and the LecisLaTURE 
STEPPED FORWARD and seconded the 
ardour of the farmer by judicious 
encouragements.—“ Finding him- 

Vou. rr. 7 


self frequently called upon for infor- 
mation, and being anxious to com- 
municate all that his experience or 
inquirics had taught him upon the 
subject, as well as to keep alive the 
interest that he had happily excited 
in his fellow citizens, he believed 
that both might be effected, by the 
publication of a little volume, which 
should, in some sort, combine infor- 
mation with amusement; and, taken 
in connexion with what he had be- 
fore written, serve as a_ kind af 
Shepherd’s Manual; and point out 
to the rich and the poor, the easiest 
means of converting their flocks into 
Merinos; as well as the advantage 
that would accrue, both to them- 
selves and their country, by the 
change.” 

Mr. Livingston first gives some 
account of the natural history of 
sheep, and their varieties; which, 
however curious and entertaining, 
shall be passed over, for the pur- 
pose of dwelling longer upon the 
more practical parts. Upon the Me- 
rino, he remarks, that the race varies 
greatly in size and beauty, in differ- 
ent parts of Spain. It is commonly 
rather smaller than the middle sized 
sheep of America. Castile and Leon 
have the largest, with the finest 
coats. Those of Soria are small, with 
very fing wool. Those of Walencia, 
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which, like the last, do not travel, 
have fine wool, but of very short 
staple. He explains the reason for 
driving the sheep from one part of 
Spain to another, viz. for the pur- 
pose of procuring food; and gives a 
short detail of the Mesta, an abomi- 
nable association, composed of rich 
and powerful persons, and some 
Monks, all proprietors. of flocks; 
which, under the authority of govern- 
ment, made laws, and decided ques- 
tions, relative to pasturage and 
flocks of sheep.* 

After giving an account of the in- 
troduction of the Merino breed into 
France from Spain; the establish- 
ment of the national farm at Ram- 
bouillet; and taken a cursory view of 
English sheep, he notices the long 
woolled sheep of Mr. Custis of Vir- 
ginia,and the Smith’s island sheep of 
the same gentleman;t and then pro- 
ceeds to the main subject of his 
work, p. 66. He remarks, with great 
justice and truth, that “the United 
States of America, appear to possess 
advantages in the breeding of sheep, 
which are unequalled by those of any 

art of Europe which he had seen.” 

hese he enumerates, and then ob- 
serves, that the first object with the 
farmer must be, to adapt his breed to 
his soil and situation. Thus, near large 
towns, flesh is the object; on wet or 
marshy ground, with rich, luxuriant 
grass, large sheep, bearing combing 
wool, should be preferred; but for 
everv other kind of pasture, a pre- 
ference should be given to the Mr- 
HINO BREED. I’'rom France, he says, 
the best stock may be more easily 
obtained; but probably, by this time, 
Mr. Livingston has had occasion to 
change his opinion; for, if we have 
been rightly informed, several Meri- 
30 sheep which were on board one of 


our publick vessels, and destined ty; 
him, were seized, and detained. It js 
now known too, that no Merino, 
upon any consideration, is allowed 
to leave France, without a writter 
frermission from the emperour Na. 
poleon. The difficulty of obtaining 
this amounts almost to a prohibi. 
tion; and this circumstance should 
teach us to prize highly, the stock 
of Merinos, which we already have 
among us.—LBut to return. Suppe. 
sing the stock to be Merino, “ ewes 
three years old, carrying the short. 
est and thickest coat, are to be se. 
lected, with the least hair on the 
hinder parts, and whose bellies are 
covered with wool. Next, provide e 
ram, possessing as much Merine 
blood as you can afford to purchase, 
broad in the chine and _ loins, deep 
in the carcasc, straight back, ribs 
stout, so as to afford room for a large 
belly, well covered with wool, the 
forchead broad, eyes lively, testicles 
large, and if covered with wool, it 
will be an evidence of his taking 
after his sire. Let him be strong, 
close knit, and active. Ifthe wool be 
thick, close, and greasy, full of yolk, 
and the breast and loins well covered 
with wool, you may rely upon his 
goodness. 

“Supposing the ram to be half 
blooded, with the ewes described, he 
will give one fourth breed lambs, 
who will carry at least, one fourth 
more wool than your old stock, and 
this wool will not be worth less than 
fifty six cents per pound, if that of 
the ewes sold at thirty seven cents. 
The quality and quantity of the 
wool taken together, will nearly 
double the value of your fleeces in 
the first generation. Now let us see 
at what expense this advantage 1s 
purchased. The ram may cost $12. 


* The independent American farmer will learn with mdignation, that this favoured 
hody were authorized to compel cultivators to leave a road through their tilled lands, 
whatever the crop might be, of not less than ninety yards wide, for the purpose of giv- 
ine a free passage tothe immense Mcrino flocks, which traversed the country in search 
of food; and that proprictors of land, when they sustained damage, generally deemed 
i: better to submit to loss, than to apply for damages; because, the expense of suit 
vould greatly exceed any compensation they might recover. 

4 oi an account of these the reader is referred to Mr. Custis’s pamphlet. 
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The first year, if well kept, and not 


Sexhausted by too many ewes, five 


pounds of wool, worth one dollar per 
pound, as wool now sells; charge his 
keeping at one dollar and fifty cents; 
clear profit three dollars and fifty 
cents; that is thirty three per cent. 
on his original cost; so that instead 
of paying any thing for aram which 
shall double the value of your stock, 
you have put only twelve dollars to 
a more advantageous interest than 
any other stock would have afforded. 
Suppose his original stock yielded 
him thirty six pounds, from which 
must be deducted the keeping, which 
will absorb the whole, his new stock 
being one fourth bred, will, in the 
increase and fineness of the wool, 
add, at least, thirty dollars more to 
it. Thus, for twelve dollars expend- 
ed, he receives in eighteen months, 
when his lambs come to be shorn, 
thirty three additional dollars, and 
two fleeces from his ram, worth nine 
dollars more, and this all clear pro- 
fit beyond the keeping of his sheep, 
which the old fleeces would but just 
have paid, But he should not stop 
here. The above profit upon his flock 
after the first year, and the price of 
his ram, which he should sell, will 
enable him to purchase a three 
fourth ram, say at twenty five dollars. 
Such a ram, with his one fourth 
breed ewes, will at once give him a 
half blood flock, and that without any 
expense; because he purchases him 
with the excess beyond what his ori- 
ginal stock would have given him.” 

This is a plain statement of very 
plain facts; and Mr. Livingston asks 


| with great reason: “Is there any 


farmer so blind to his interest as to 
breed any longer the common sheep 
of the country, when his flock may 
be so easily and so reasonably reno- 
vated? The intelligent American 


agriculturists will readily answer 
this question.” 

Mr. Livingston has found one ram 
sufficient for sixty or seventy ewes, 
and he has even known one to serve 
4 hundred; but he thinks he was in- 
tured by it, and concludes, that 
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forty is the proper number. He 
very properly advises the farmer to 
provide shelter for his ewes in the 
winter, during lambing, and disap- 
proves of the common practice of 
permitting the sheep to run about 
the barn door, as they will frequently 
be hurt by the cattle, and timid 
ewes be driven from their food; 
wethers should be kept by them- 
selves. When hisewes appear to make 
bag, he feeds them with the best hay, 
cornstalks, turnips, cabbage, or po- 
tatoes, and once or twice in a day 
they have a handful of wet bran. 
This gives them a flush of milk 
when the lambs drop, for want of 
which many lambs are lost. When 
the snow lies, if not too deep, they 
should be led to water, and bushes 
of pine, cedar, or hemlock, given 
them. Once a week salt should be 
given to them. When two weeks 
old, mark the lambs to show the de- 
gree of blood they possess, to pre- 
vent any mistake either in selling 
the lambs or in breeding from them. 
“Should any deformed or lame 
lambs be found in the flock, or any 
killed by accident, strip off the skin 
from such lamb, and cover with it 
either atwin lamb or the lamb of a 
young ewe who does not appear to 
be a good nurse, and shutting up the 
ewe that has lost her lamb, she will 
generally take it as her own. Should 
she refuse, she must be held for a 
day or two, when she will adopt it.” 
Early lambs are to have fine hay and 
bran, or any succulent food. In April 
or May, when the sheep refuse hay, 
owing to their tasting grass, pota- 
tocs, rutabaga {Swedish turnip] 
parsnips and carrots are to be given, 
or the second growth clover which 
had been left uneaten the preceding 
year; or, still better, they may be 
turned in on rye sown for the pur- 
pose early with a double portion of 
seed. [In summer, horses and sheep 
will feed together, but not horned 
cattle. Sheep, he has remarked, are 
fond of the daisy, as a change. Mr. 
Livingston notices the prejudice of 
the people of Europe, except Eng- 































76 
land and Holland, respecting the in- 
jurious effects arising to sheep, from 
feeding while the dew is on the 
grass, and justly attributes the opi- 
nion to the shepherds who wished to 
abridge their labour as much as pos- 
sible, by keeping up the sheep until 
the dew was sublimed. In England, 
he remarks, sheep are out night and 
day. In America, they feed with 
most avidity when the dew is on the 
grass. 

Mr. Livingston objects to the 
practice of washing Merino sheep 
before shearing. Their fleeces are 
so thick as to render it impossible 
to cleanse them on the sheep’s back. 
Colds and fatal purgings are often 
induced by the practice. Shearing is 
to be performed in warm and settled 
weather. As Merinos never shed 
their wool, like all other sheep, the 
farmer is not compelled to shear at 
an inconvenient season. In prepar- 
ing wool for spinning, the various 
sorts are to be kept separate; and 
they should not be kept long on hand 


without washing, as it is liable to 
spoil. Numerous other remarks are 
made, on shearing; and on circum- 
stances likely to affect the health of 
the sheep; on castrating, docking, 
marking and weaning lambs; all of 
which are highly important, and de- 


serve the serious attention of the 
farmer. 

On the subject of the degeneracy 
of the Merino breed of sheep in the 
United States, Mr. Livingston speaks 
confidently. A ram of last spring, 
out of an imported ewe, Is not only 
of uncommon size and beauty, but 
his fleece finer than any he has seen; 
and is also Jong and abundant, hav- 
ing weighed nine pounds 6 ounces.* 
The common opinion that fine wool 
is only to be met with in Spain, is 
highly absurd. The wool of Rambou- 
illet (the national farm of France) is 
finer than that imported from Spain; 


and Dr. Parry makes the same re- 
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mark of the Merino wool of Eng. 
land. After the fourth generation no 
difference is to be discerned between 
the fleeces of the descendants and 
the origina] stock. “ Jt follows then, 
that any farmer may, in the space of 
six or seven years, convert his com. 
mon flock into Merinos, with this 
great advantage; that during the 
whole of his progress he is annually 
adding to the value of his fleeces, and 
selling off old sheefp instead of lambu, 


thus reimbursing himseif for the ex. 


pense of his ram, which is the only 
extra expense he has sustained; and 
he is also parting with a numberof 
male fambs, at a higher price than 
he was accustomed to receive from 
those of his old stock. Supposing the 
flock to consist of fifty ewes, and 
fifty wethers and rams, and _ that 
thirty five are sold yearly, the clear 
profit will be seventy dollars upon 
one hundred sheep. A half blood 
flock will bring, in the increase of 
quantity and value of the fleece, one 
dollar and more wpon each sheep? 
even counting the sales of lambs @ 
the rate of common sheep. The se- 
cond year, then, the purchaser ofa 
ram will receive one hundred an¢ 
seventy dollars profit, instead of se- 
venty. When the flocks are three§ 
fourths bred, his wool will rise to 
eighty one cents the pound; and this 
will give a profit of one dollar ané 
fifty cents per head, beyond the ve 
lue of his old fleece, or one hundred 
and fifty dollars added to the prict 
of sheep sold, at seventy, bringing 
his profit to two hundred and twenty 
dollars, clear of all expense. When 
his flock consists of seven-eights 
bred sheep, his wool will rise to one 
dollar and twenty five cents pe 
pound. Supposing the fleeces of his 
ewes and wethers, taken together, t0 
weigh three and a half pounds, his 
flock will bring him, after deduct 
ing all expenses, which I rate # 
one dollar and fifty cents per head, 


* This wool could be sold in New York, for two dollars per pound. 
+“ The difference of profit between the half bred and the common sheep at Mr 
Livingston’s last shearing, was two dollars and six cents per tread.” 
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ng. two dallars and seventy five cents expenses attending the importation 
h no ach, exclusive of lambs, that is, of British cloth, that they amount to 
een wo hundred and seventy five dollars, but little short of cent. per cent. and 
and Hlyyhich added to the-sheep sold, se- asks “ what an immense saving to 
hen, -enty dollars, makes a clear profit the United States, to cultivate a 
¢ of ampf three hundred and forty five dol- breed of sheep which. will furnish 
coms ars annually. When his flock are materials for an article on which 
this ull bred, he will receive two dollars they now pay one hundred per cent. 
the ner pound for his wool, which at But how much greater will be the 
tally hree and half pounds the fleece,* profit, if he manufactures his wool 
and ill give him seven dollars per into fine cloth for the market? I 
mba, ead, or deducting the keeping, five will venture to say, that cloth of ten 
ex: ind a half dollars; that is five hun- dollars the yard, may, in this way, be 
only dred and fifty dollars, added to sheep made, superiour in quality to British 
and sold, seventy, making an annual pro- cloth, for three dollars per yard, ot 
erof [mit of six hundred and twenty dol- seven quarters wide, and give the 
than [iars, instead of seventy, which his farmer a profit of three dollars per 
from fcommon sheep would have brought pound for his wool, after allowing 
the im.” This statement, which on the one dollar as a commission to the 
and mvery face of it carries conviction, shopkeepers who sell the cloth.” 
that Mwould appear sufficiently encourag- These facts are certainly very en- 
clear Ming to the farmer, to lose no time couraging. 
upon fen changing his stock. But Mr. Liv- «“ To those who are unacquainted 
lood HBngston goes further, and says, that with Spanish wool, it may be proper 





;¢ of fn the above statement, nothing is to mention the manner in which it 
ont llowed for the increased value of should be treated, before they attempt 
eep}f™the lambs sold, lest it should be to convert it into yarn. First, it should 
bs at sald, that no sale may offerforthem. be carefully sorted; that on the neck, 
e sc- fe’ This, however, is an errour. Ina _ shoulders, back, and sides, is the 
ofaf™meountry so rapidly increasing as finest; that on the rump is almost 


an¢ 
f se- 


hree i 


e to 
1 this 


purs, and which does not grow one 
fth of the wool necessary for its 
wn consumption, there will be a 
lemand for lambs for at least twen- 
y years, at an advanced price, so 

















equally as fine inthe full bred sheep, 
but not in the mixed breeds; the 
thighs and belly, the top of the head 
and forelock furnish a third sort. 
When sorted, it should be put into 2 


and at I have no hesitation in saying, vat, and pressed down, so as not to 
e va Mrnat the profit upon the lambs will float when covered with water. In 
dred He more than equal to that of the this state the vat should be filled 
price ool. To state the accownt fairly with clean soft water, mixed with one 
ging then, the annual profit should be third urine, and left to soak for about 
yventy ™ecoubled. Provided the farmer sets twelve or fifteen hours, or longer if 


V hen 
ights 
> one 


ut with the best stock, and takes 
are to breed only from good ewes, 
he will find demand for any number 













the weather is cold. A cauldron is 
then put on the fire, with a portion 
of soft water, and to this is added 







per #e may wish to part with.” Neither two thirds of the water that covers 
of his will the price of wool fall. Because, the fleece; when it is so hot that the 
er, to besides our own, there will be a hand cannot bear it, the wool is to be 
3, his #forcign demand. This wool now sells taken in convenient parcels, and put 
duct: #1 England at seven shillings and in an open basket, moving it about 
te at M@#tiree pence sterling.” t gently, so as not to twist it, for the 


head, Mr. Livingston then proceeds to 


space of two or three minutes; it is 
show by a detail of the numerous 


then suffered to drain into the cau]: 


* Mr. Livingston’s averaged upwards of five pounds the ewe’s fleece. 
{ The last price quoted from London, is twent¢? six shillings. Superfing eloths are 
‘welve dollars per yard in Philadelphia, Rev 


+83 
dron, so as not to carry off the wa- 
ter; and when the whole is washed, 
it must be cleansed in running water. 
If the water in the cauldron gets too 
foul, it must be thrown away, and re- 
plenished with more liquor from the 
vat. This mode of washing preserves 
in the wool a certain portion of its 
grease, which makes it spin easier. 
When washed, it may either be dried 
in the shade (the sun rendering it 
harsh, if too hot) or what is better, it 
may be pressed in a cider press, 
which dries it much quicker. When 
quite dry, it should be laid upon 
cribbles, and beaten with a brush of 
rods, which softens it, and takes out 
a great proportion of the dust and 
hay seeds. It is then picked careful- 
ty, not as common wool is, but by 
opening the flocks, which are in 
some measure, ticd together «t the 
ends, and taking care not to break 
the wool to picces. To fit it for 
spinning, it should be greased with 
neat’s foot oil, and carded with cot- 
ton cards; wool cards being too 


coarse; and, except the carding mill 
fs particularly fitted for it, and per- 
fectly clean from common wool, it 
will run into knots, and be spoiled 
if carded in it. For domestick ma- 


Spanish wool, I 
recommend the 
carding at home by hand.” From 
experiments, Mr. Livingston is in- 
clined to believe, if it is carefully 
picked, so as to leave no hay seeds 
in the wool, and to open it perfectly 
before it is carded, that the finest 
thread may be made of unwashed 
wool. The varn should not be wash- 
ed before it is wove; the grease adds 
to the strength, and renders it un- 
necessary to size the warp, as is 
usually done; more allowance should, 
however, be made for shrinking.— 
Merino wool, he adds, must not be 
carded too much; and “the warp 
and the woof must be spun in con- 
trary directions, as both open a little; 
und the object of fulling is to unite 
the ends of the wool, so as to raise 
the knapp. If they untwisted the 
same way, they weuld untte> tess 


nufactures, from 
would therefore 
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than if they met each other. T)j, 
operation is effected by spinning th, 
one with an open band, that js, 
band that turns the spindle in ¢} 
same direction with the wheel, th 
other with a cross band, which tun; 
the spindle in a contrary direction, 
The woof must be spun as loose 
possible, and a fourth of the weigh; 
of wool used in spinning it; for the 
warp one eighth will answer. Coary 
wool requires but little grease. 

In a “ Miscellaneous Chapter,’ 
Mr. L. gives the apellative of th 
sheep a kind of technical languagr, 
universally adopted in England, ant 
certainly attended with use. Some 
remarks follow on gestation, lam 
at a birth, chotce of rams, folding, 
srens of health, season of lambs fall. 
ing, food, use of salt; and closes with 
Coolly’s table of British sheep. In a 
appendix, he gives a short descrip. 
tion of the diseases of sheep, which 
he has witnessed in New York, with 
their method of cure. The number 
is very small, but few as they are, 
they deserve the serious attention 
of the sheep farmer. He also gives 
the method of bleeding sheep, with 
a scheme by Dr. De Witt, for trans- 
muting a flock of one hundred con: 
mon ewes, and their issues, into 
Merino sheep. The work closes 
with a very interesting table of the 
last sheep shearing of the author, 
and with the profit and loss. This 
table has already been very general: 
ly circulated by means of the news: 
papers; having formed part of 4 
publick letter, from Mr. Livingston 
to Dr. Bard; but was, unfortunately, 
very incorrectly printed. By the table 
as now given, it appears that the 
loss upon each head of common 
American sheep, per year, is three 
cents, while the gain upon the half 
bred ewes 1s two dollars; which I 
creases in proportion to the depth ol 
the blood, until it amounts to the 
large sums of $17 25, 16 50, and 
11 50, for the full blood. 

Upon the whole, the work has af- 
forded us the highest satisfaction 


aid we hope it will be universally 
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his ad by all farmers. The legislature 
the »¢ New York has done itself great 
a 3 onour by printing it at the expense 
the nf the state; and we pray that so 







LETTERS OF St. EVREMOND AND WALLER. “0 


all those legislatures which, although 
composed principally of farmers 
have hitherto done but little to pro- 
mote the all important cause of 
agriculture. 
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rr \etters sttpposed to have passed between M. De St. Evremond and Mr, Waller, col. 
m lected and published by Doctor Langhorne. To which is prefixed, a biographical 
Sketch. 12mo. Coale and Thomas, Baltitcore, 1809, 

| ' . . 

and THE writer of the introduction to 









his collection, intimates the forgery 


nh fmf the hitherto supposed letters of 
nt, Meumord Littleton. We are disposed to 
all. gree in this opinion. Lord Littleton 


iever composed letters for the pub- 
ick; and in these, the elaborate ele- 
ance of the style and accuracy of 
diction, are marks of the dime labor 
oo manifest to escape the most un- 


discerning. There seems to be no 
re; Mnuestion that they were prepared 
ion Mor the publick eye. Yet, how happily 
1as the author imitated those flashes 


ith Hof fancy and scintillations of wit, to- 
ns Meether with that loose and libertine 
train of discourse for which this 
outhful lord was distinguished and 
eproached! Such is the airy and 
sprightly manner, and such the easy 
d familiar grace with which these 
etters are adorned, that in reading 
hem we flatter ourselves with hav- 
ng gained the nearest possible ap- 
roach to the character and heart of 
he author. We are made acquainted 
ith the errours of his understand- 
ing and the misguided fervour of his 
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he H#passions. The lively interest excited 
on Hn the reader has power almost suf- 
ee Micient to disarm the stern reproof 
alt Hof the critick, and to silence the 
in- MBMore serious remonstrances of the 
of HMmoralist. There was a boldness of 
he Heeccentricity in the manners and 
nd principles of lord Littleton, that 

dazzled and captivated. We are sur- 
af- Prised to find the total absence of 
om #Ptligious principle accompanied by 





ily 





Owers of fascination, which can 








throw a veil of elegance over the 
deformity of impiety. ‘To detect and 
substantiate then the imposture of 
these letters will be to rob them of 
a secret and powerful charm. Yet, 
we icel no hesitation in saying, that 
should the forgery be clearly and in- 
disputably established, they will, not- 
withstanding, continue to be read 
as patterns of lively wit and exquisite 
composition. To the young, these 
letters are peculiarly dangerous. If 
the Circzn smile of pleasure is of it- 
self capable of enchanting them be- 
yond resistance, what must be the 
force of its fascination when aided by 
the charms of genius and wit? To 
those in whom age and reflection 
have tempered the ardour of the 
passions, these letters will be a fur- 
ther confirmation of a truth they 
may have gleaned from a knowledge 
of mankind, that great elegance and 
refinement of mind and brilliancy af 
accomplishment, are often employed 
to disguise the darkest and most de- 
testable principles in the heart. 
The letters of St. Evremond and 
Waller, are avowedly the production 
of Dr. Langhorne. They are, there- 
fore, ushered into the world with a 
less auspicious introduction. What- 
ever respect may be entertained for 
Dr. Langhorne, as a writer. few are 
inclined to belicve that the graye 
translator of Plutarch possessed the 
fine imagination of Waller, or the 
sprightly wit of St. Kvremond. The 
fascinating spell is broken at the 
commencem:nt. We do not expect 
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to find what St. Evremond and Wal- 
ler actually wrote, but what they 
might or perhaps would have writ- 
ten. Concerning the claim this kind 
of writing has to be ranked among 
the legitimate species of composi- 
tion, we have some doubts. At this 
period of literature, the arts of wri- 
ting have become so universal an 
accomplishment, and knowledge and 
information so very nearly stationary, 
that many have availed themselves 
of the stratagem of seeing a short 
lived fame through the medium of 
imposture. This spirit of falsifying 
has also gone forth among the re- 
gions of  pectry. Macpherson, 
Mickle, and lord Strangford, have 
some into notice, under the convoy 
of Celtick and Portuguese colours. 
Having got once fairly before the 
-poblick view, they have maintained 
that post and supported their claim 
to admiration, by the high merit of 
their performances. The Lusiad of 
Camoens has some passages of 
But the general 
strain of that poein borders ona dry 
ind inanimate simplicity. Under the 
rich embroidery of Mickle’s fancy, 
however, the rudeness as well as the 
character of the Portuguese bard 
wholly disappears. Lord Strangford 
has ventured before the publick 
with more effrontery, and has impu- 
dently cited the first words of every 
sonnet and canzonct he has transla- 
ted, and thereby Invited detection. 
We cannot, however, regret the dis- 
imgenuousness of these two poets 
which, instead of bald and meagre 
translations, has presented us with 
masterly and original poems. But 
should the present rage for ideal 
translations and epistles increase, 
we may expect soon to be presented 
with complete versions of all the 
icelandick and Scandinavian pocts, 
and in reading the correspondence 
of two distinguished wits, who flour- 
ished before the building of the ark, 
be surprised to find ourselves intro- 
duced to the acquaintance ofa circle 
ot beaux, espfirits and faushionadles, 
who maintained the polish and eti- 


force and maye sty. 
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quette of some antideluvian coy, 
In this age, when the vestibule 


the temple of Fame is crowded wig 


votaries of every character and dp, 


scription, it may be allowed to one of 


two happy geniuses to deviate  frop, 
the high road that leads to its entrance 
to. snatch a chaplet which othey 
had not dared to contend for. By 
frequent departures from the custo. 
mary and established modes of wr. 
ting produce a_ vitious and cy. 
rupted taste, and have a tendency 
mislead the unskilful and uninforp. 
ed. They substitute a fallacioy 
standard in place of just and appro. 
ved models of composition, and with. 
draw the attention from beauties of 
a permanent lustre, to fix it on such 
as are false and transient. 

Let us then review the letters, 
and see if their vindication can be 
established on their intrinsick merits, 
Besides the disadvantage of appear 
ing as the avowed productions of Dr, 
Langhorne, these letters are subject- 
ed to another inconvenience, the difi 
culty, in one writer, of sustaining two 
characters, and preserving them dis 
tinct throughout a series of epistles. 
This not only requires a thorough 
conception of the force and delicacy 
of expression, but also strong powers 
of discrimination, and a lively per 
ception of those distinctive shades 
of character, which are not obvious 
to ordinary intellects. When the av 
thor too is avowedly known, it sub- 
jects him to the appearance of ego 
tism; for what else are those com: 
pliments which Waller and St. Ev- 
remond mutually exchange, and of 
which they are so lavish. This ob- 
stacle the authorofLittleton’s Letters 
(if they are a forgery) had not to en 
counter in his road to fame. Indus 
trious to exhibit only one characte! 
he has caught the very passions an¢ 
sentiments of the mind whose cha 
racter he designed -to_ portray. 
He stood at no hazard of mingling 
his colouring, or of giving a homo- 
renious tint and complexion to 4 
double piece. 

The characters of Waller and 5 
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Evremond, are sustained with skill 
and propriety. We can, in some 
measure, perceive their national 
distinctions, and can trace the gay, 
fantastick Frenchman in St. Evre- 
mond, and the thoughtful English- 
man in Waller. About this time, too, 
the manners and principles of the 
courts began to be brought near the 
game standard; the same polish and 
elegance of behaviour, the same re- 
fnement of wit, the same contempt 
of religion characterized both. A re- 
currence, therefore, of the same 
ideas, and a coincidence of thought 
and sentiment, from more than one 
cause, are to be expected on both 
sides of this correspondence. Minds 
cast after the same mould, lke 
those of Waller and St. Evremond, 
harmonize in all their antipathies 
and prepossessions. They are bound 
together by kindred ties, and con- 
nected by a secret and unalterable 
sympathy. 

Edmund Waller, one of the finest 
poets and geniuses of his time, was 
born in March, 1605. The first part 
of his life was remarkable for a 
feat of gallantry in which he dis- 
played some spirit and address. He 
also early embarked in politicks, not 
with that success, however, which 
might have left his character fair 
and unimpeached. The pusillanimity 
and weakness he manifested on one 
occasion, nothing but his shining ta- 
lents as a wit could have prevented 
from covering his name with per- 
petual dishonour. He was the author 
ofa plot in which he basely deserted 
and betrayed his associates. Chester- 
field, speaking of his manners, says 
they were contemptible, and that he 
always spoke with a silly and dis- 
vusting grin upon his countenance. 
This, says he, to those who were un- 
acquainted with Mr. Waller’s en- 
dowments, gave him the air of an 
idiot. Concerning the cloud of infa- 
iny which obscures Waller’s politi- 
cal character, we may observe that 
those who are beloved by the muses 
are seldom calculated to shine in the 
cabinet and council. Cameens wield- 
VoL. ws. } 
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ed the sword and the pen with equat 
success, but we have never found 
the politick and intriguing mind of 
a Mazarine united with the wit and 
fancy of a Cowley. There seems to 
be a fatal incapaeity for a busy and 
active life attendant on all borr 
with a highly poetical turn of mind. 
To repose in the shades of some se- 
questered forest and listen to the 
murmurs of its fountains; or to be 
rapt by the enchantment of fancy in- 
to the ideal retreats of Armida, con- 
stitute the poet’s sole delight. That 
illusive sensibility which enables 
him to paint to the passions, and to 
rule imperiously the sympathies of 
the heart, is the source of those er- 
rours that mislead his understanding. 
Some of the highest favourites of 
Apollo have been the victims of 
shame and misfortune. Dwelling in 
the emporium of poetry, they are tou 
much transported by the intoxica- 
ting afflatus of the god, to look down 
from their elevation, on humble and 
terrestrial objects. 

Waller complimented the usurper, 
though he detested him in his heart, 
and exhausted his remaining stores 
of panegyrick in congratulating 
Charles the Second, on his restora- 
tion. Being told by that monarch 
that his praise of Cromwell surpass- 
ed his congratulatory address, he 
replied: “ Poets succeed best in 
fiction.” To this culogium on Crom- 
well, St. Evremond alludes in hi 
second letter.— 


“What arts of ingenious blandishment 
were exerted to sooth the usurper, and 
to soften the idea of usurpation ! 1 remem: 
ber that the finest poet of the age lent his 
persuasive powers to effect these purpo- 
ses. Lown, I do not envy the reputation he 
acquired by it, when I consider that there 
ure, in the next world, such people a: 
Minos, Rhadamanthus and Eacus.” 


Had the easy and voluptuous 
Charles been cndowed with the yvin- 
dictive spirit of Sixtus Quintus, of 
of some of his predecessors, he 
would for ever have incapacitated 
the poct for future libels or pane 
gyricks. Wailer, however, estapeti 
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82 
with impunity, and was permitted to 
increase the galaxy of wits that 
shone around the person of that gay 
and facetious monarch, and truly 
nota more dazzling star gilded the 
hemisphere of his brilliant court. 
Waller was a great refiner of the 
English language, and among the 
first who improved the structure 
and cadence of its verse. He sub- 
jected its rude genius to the laws of 
yustand harmonious metre, and evi- 
dently led the way to that style of 
poetical numbers, which we find de- 
veloped in the versification of Dry- 
den and Pope. For those who are 
anxious for a specimen of his poeti- 
cal talents, we select the following 
lines, not more remarkable for the 
harmony and numerousness of the 
verse, than for the delicacy and pro- 
priety of the thought. 


On my lady Isabella playing on the lute. 


**Such moving sounds, from such a care- 
less touch ! 

So unconcerned herself, and we so much ! 

What art is this, that with so little pains 

Transports us thus, and o’er our spirits 


reigns ? 
The trembling strings about her fingers 
crowd, 


And tell their joy for every kiss aloud: 

Small force there needs to make them 
tremble so; 

Touched by that hand, who would not 
tremble too? 

flere love takes stand, and, while she 
charms the ear, 

Empties his quiver on the listning deer: 
Musick so softens, and disarms the mind 
That not an arrow does resistance find. 
Thus the fair tyrant eclebrates the prize, 
And acts herself the triumph of her eyes: 
so Nero once, with harp in hand, sur- 

veyed, 
iis flaming Rome, and as it burned, he 


played.” 


The heart and genius of Waller 
is strongly stamped upon some of 
these epistles. They have that pen- 
sive and melanc holy cast of thought 
which gave so much delicacy and 
sweetness to his poetry. Sometimes 
his fancy blazes with the fire and 
rapture of ecstacy, as in the follow- 


ines 
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** I never think of the plorious fate 5 
ancient genius, Without a sigh that riseg 
from the most sensible part of my soul, 
You have an expression in your language, 
Je meurs Denvie, which is descriptive of 
it. To be casted down the current of 
time, my St. Evremond, undestroyed by 
the wrecks of two thousand years! To 
have our best productions, the productions 
of the mind, confirm and maintain their 
existence in the souls of surviving ages, 
when our ashes have been so long the 
sport of winds, that even the winds cannot 
findthem. Heavens! what glory ts in the 
hope! my soul is on fire at the prospect! 
The spirit of this ambition is irresistible! 
It is enchantment! Itis magick !” 


In the twenty second letter are dis. 
covered symptoms of that fatal sen- 
sibility, which diversifies the poet’s 
life with the dreams of Elysium, or 
the pains of distress. Waller died 
on the 2Iist October, 1687. 

Charles de St. Denis de St. 
Evremond, descended from an an- 
cient and illustrious family of Lowet 
Normandy, was born at St. Denis le 
Guast on the 1Ith of April, 1615. 
He early devoted his talents to the 
profession of arms, and served under 
the prince of Condé, and others, in 
several important campaigns. As 
the pursuits of war and gallantry 
are usually associated in Frenchmen, 
the softness and repose of a court- 
life were not more congenial to his 
feelings than the tumult and asperi- 
ties of the camp. He could freely 
exchange the blandishing charms 
and alluring smiles of pleasure for 
the hardships of “ grim visaged 

*” His character reminds us of 


war. 
these lines in the /lenriade: 


** De courtisans Francois tel est le carac- 
tcre 

La paix n’amolit point, leur valeur ordi- 
naire 

De ombre durepos, ils volent aux hazards, 

Vils falleurs a la cours, heres aux champs 
de Mars.” 


In these letters, however, 5t- 


Evremond appears to be more of 


the Sybarite than the soldier. 


“ When I had done with making war, ! 


hetook myself to making songs and making 
love. When they would no longer let me 
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fehtin France, I sat down to write verses 
in England, and took up the delle passion 
for the sole end of inspirating and embel- 
lishing my poetry. ; 

«if the delight I have experienced in 
the cultivation of a successful amour, has 
not been equal to that of a general after 
victory, neither was it attended with those 

gainful reflections, which the very means 

and circumstances of conquest, must give 
to a mind that has the least sensibility. 
For my part, When I bore arms, though I 
never went into the field of battle without 
pleasure, I never quitted it without tears. 
4 strange, ferocious kind of joy that must 
be, which arises from beholding the bodies 
of the brave, either in death or in chains. 

“] found, in the refined philosophy of 
wit and gallantry, in the religion of love 
and beauty, and in the conversation and 
favour of the most distinguished persons 
of the age, materials of happiness suffi- 
cient for the whole circle of time.” 


When Charles II. was restored to 
his throne, St. Evremond, attended 
the embassy of the count De Sois- 


fsons, to the court of that prince. 


Here he contracted an intimacy with 
some of the most conspicuous of 
those who figured in that gay and 
voluptuous court. His vivacity and 
accomplishments attracted admirers 
and gained him friends, of whose li- 
berality and friendship he was des- 
tined soon after to avail himself. 
Though beloved in the army and at 
court, St. Evremond, not long after 
his return to France, became the 
victim of adverse fortune. He had 
the imprudence to draw upon him- 
self the vengeance of the cardinal 
Mazarine, from whose resentments 
he was forced to become a fugitive 
and an exile. England presented an 
assylum from persecution, and, in 
the society and conversation of his 
former acquaintance, he found that 
species of solace which is the most 
healing charm that can be applied 
to the wounds of misfortune. 

_It was during this period of his 
life, that a correspondence between 
him and Waller is supposed to have 
taken place. 


‘c 
_ Inthe language and memory of those 
Y 4 ° » nal . 
‘ew friends,” Dr. Langhorne has made him 
“say, Ihave in France, I am still pancre 
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St. Evremond ! comment malheureux ! You 
will be happy, when I assure yor, that, 
whatever I might once have wished, there 
is not one of these compassionate persons 
with whom I would change my station.” 


He died at the age of ninety, in 
September 1703, and was interred 
at Westminster abbey. 

From what we have remarked in 
these letters, the reader may be 
enabled to form some judgment of 
their merits. We shall, therefore, 
dismiss them, after pointing out 
and citing some passages which 
struck us in the perusal, and which 
appear worthy of note. In the 6th 
letter, the character of Hodde is de- 
scribed, and some observations added 
on the genius of his philosophy. The 
violent condemnation pronounced on 
sincerity, in the 8th letter, is justly 
ascribed to the man who compli- 
mented Cromwell, and afterwards 
made his court to Charles IL— 
The 12th letter of Waller is em- 
ployed to reanimate his friend, and 
to console him on the subject of his 
banishment. 


“* To be reconciled,” says he, “ implicitly 
to every event, and to pass through life 
without anxiety or disappointment, is cer- 
tainly a most valuable effect of philosophy. 
This is the object of your ambition, and 
this is what you will learn from me. No, 
no, St. Evremond, do not deceive yourself. 
You would not be without your anxieties; 
you find a charm in your disappointments 
that flatters your vanity, when you con- 
sider the hardships of suffering merit, and 
your misfortunes serve to show us how 
elegantly you can complain. 

** Would you loose the pleasure of paint- 
ing to the dutchess of Mazarine, in such 
delicate colours, your mutual misfortunes; 
would you be deprived of the honour of 
being a fellow sufferer with such a woman ? 
A similarity of sufferings makes people 
friends.” 


The 14th letter commences hap- 
pily: 

“The charm that bound Proteus, and 
compelled him to prophecy, could not be 
more powerful than that you have found 
out to make me philosophize. For as Pro- 
teus, though, possibly, something more of 
a god, was not by your account, more yo- 
latile than mysclf, nothing less than the 
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magick in the ‘name of .Mazarine could 
have fixed me to the sober point of philo- 
sophy.” 


The 15th, 16th, and 17th letters, 
contain a sprightly attack and de- 
fence of the sex. In the succeeding, 
the character of Cowley is given 
with much warmth of panegyrick, 
and some remarks of a pleasing 
kind added in the poetical uses of 
the heathen mythology. The 20th 
Jetter announces the death of the 
dutchess of Mazarine. This lady, in 
whose praise St. Evremond was so 
lavish, was gifted with every attrac- 
tive accomplishment. Her house was 
the resort of wit and elegance, and 
it was in her society that the unfor- 
tunate Frenchman found a refuge 
from all those tender remembrances 
which, in early life, had been im- 
pressed indelibly upon his heart. 
His letter breathes the deepest, and 
most sincere affliction; and is a spe- 
cimen of that feeling mode of writ- 
ing to which every bosom is made to 
respond. In the 24th letter St. Evre- 
mond strikes a melancholy chord: 


“Oh Waller! what destruction of the 
human species have you and I lived to be- 
hold! What havock of our cotemporaries, 
of our friends! Of what miserable times, 
do we stand the melancholy monuments ! 
~The storm that tore up the forest still 
jeft our solitary trunks unbroken !—To 
what purpose !—To drop the tears of pity 
and anguish on the ruins that lie beneath 


us 1? 


In the 26th letter, Waller sug- 
gests his intention of relinquishing 
the pursuits of poetry; and in the 
concluding part writes after the fol- 
lowing manner to his friend: 


s* It is not many years since I attempt- 
ed some poems on divine subjects, think- 
ing those most suited to my age and con- 
dition. But 1 cannot boast of success, not 
even of satisfaction in those pertormanees. 
‘They may be pleasing to devout minds; 
but there is something wanting. It is the 
vis engenii, the vigour of imagination and 
expression that hag failed You will consi- 
der these frank acknowledgments as an 
unanswerable apology for the silence of 
what you call ry muses. Yours are of a 
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more elastick kind; and, like the nYMphis 7 
of your country, they will dance ti 
they die.” 
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The criticisms on Milton’s Lye. 0 
das displays feeling and judgment, esp! 
This poem, the most beautiful per. cor 
haps of the pastoral kind which oy hav 
language furnishes, Dr. Johnsoy wh 
speaks of with coldness and dis. the 
respect. But Johnson was insensible talc 
to the exquisite touches of pathos fas! 
and tenderness. Waller bestows cold av 
and reluctant praise on Paradix the 
Lost, but speaks feelingly of Lye. sce 
das. The truth 1s, not only Paradig not 
Lost, but all the minor poems of pro 
Milton were undervalued in Wal fitir 
ler’s time. Nor is it supposed that HM eye 
age which delighted in the quaint I ma 
and affected conceits of Cowley Hare 
could have relished the force and ly | 
majesty of Paradise Lost, or the gio 
simple charms of Lycidas. No read. i not 
er that is fond of the humorous can Hi tist: 
pass over the 33d and 40th letters. BBR finc 
The 37th, is a letter of St. Evre- 
mond to the dutchess of Mazarine, 
dissuading her from a monastick 
life, to which are added some stanzas 
on the same subject, The last letter 
contains some sprightly remarks on 1. 
monastick institutions, We do not ( 
assent to the applause giyento Hen- Bi cei 
ry the eighth. Whilst we acknow 9M ters 
ledge the beneficial effects resulting Hi den 
from the abolition of monasteries in Hi to | 
England, we cannot help detesting Hi ture 
the tyrant who laid a rapacious hand Hj tion 
on the property of others, and who, Hm con: 
alike insensible to the pleadings of Hof i 
justice and humanity, reduced 2 3M titic 
useful and unoffending body of men Ji ner: 
from affluence to begyary. That St. i lebr 
Evremond was not an open and 9 tror 
avowed infidel, we readily admit. He 9 of « 
did not, like Voltaire, preach the #@ Th 
dogmas of the anti-christian system, 9 of t 
with the vehemence ofa sectary. He 3 mal 
was a philosopher and his mind was 9 ont 
equally free from the intolerance of 9 bed 
a bigot, or the unholy zeal of an in- J den’ 
fidel; but he was certainly at bottom, §@ amu 
a free thinker. No blame, therefore, @ Wit 
can attach to Dr. Langhorne, for Sou 
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tincturing some of these. letters 
with the principles of natural reli- 
gion. In that addressed to the 
dutchess of Mazarine, there is much 
of the reasoning and cant of a forte 
esprit. Indeed, it is not difficult to 
conceive, that Waller too might 
have been infected with principles 
which had become contagious from 
the examples of some men of shining 
talents, and which will always be 
fashionable among the inhabitants of 
2 yoluptuous court. Accordingly, in 
the letter on Hobbs, the utility of 
scepticks and infidels is suggested, 
not only in stimulating inquiry and 
promoting knowledge, but in bene- 
fiting religion and morals. Of what- 
ever service scepticism and doubt 
may be to the interest of science, we 
are not inclined to think them equal- 
ly beneficial to the cause of reli- 
gion and morality. Christianity. is 
not a theme for ingenious specula- 
tists. It is addressed to the heart, and 


Biinds in every well constituted un- 
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derstanding, a ready explanation of 
all its precepts, duties and ordinan- 
ces. The refinements and doubts of 
reason, are as adverse to morals as 
the blindest and most implicit credu- 
lity. It is never safe to commit our 
duties to doubt and speculation. 
Doubt begets disobedience, and in 
the train of disobedience follow 
those vices, crimes and passions, 
which rend asunder the ligaments 
that bind society together. 

On the whole, though these letters 
are, in some respects, inferiour to 
those ascribed to lord Littleton, they 
are not unworthy of being ranked 
with them in the merit of composi- 
tion. The wit and humour they con- 
tain, are sometimes recherché and 
overstrained, yet are there passages 
touched “ with most excellent fancy.” 
They abound with grave and sen- 
tentious reflections on life, and are 
not. wholly an uninstructive com- 
ment on the times in which they are 
supposed to have been written. 








FROM THE UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 


Letters from an Irish Student in England, to his Father in Ireland. 2 vols. 1809. 


OUR readers must not be de- 
ceived by this title page. These let- 
ters may be written by an Irish stu- 
dent; but they have never been sent 
to Ireland. They are home manufac- 
ture, and intended for home consump- 
tion. They contain nothing zew. They 
consist of anecdotes, bon mots, scraps 
of information, pretended visits, fac- 
titious introductions to literary din- 
hers, imaginary acquaintance with ce- 
lebrated characters, &c. &c. gleaned 
irom no higher source, in a majority 
of cases, than newspaper chit chat. 
Their origin is to be found inthe wish 
of the bookseller and the writer to 
make a saleable commodity: their 
contents are suchas we have descri- 
bed them. Yet we do not mean to 
deny that the book may be read with 
amusement, and perhaps by some 
with instruction. It is light and va- 
"gus: such a one as we would wish 





to take with us into a stage coach, or 
to find in the parlour ofan inn while 
waiting for dinner to be served up. 
We will extract one letter as a speci- 
men of the manufacture. 


“COURTS OF JUSTICE, 


“After having frequently visited our 
courts of justice in Dublin, I need not 
say how disappointed I was upon viewing 
those of this metropolis. Every thing, ex- 
cept women, appears to be valued in this 
country for the sake of its antiquity. We, 
on the contrary, care but little for age; 
upon all occasions, where we can, giving 
the preference to strength, use, and orna- 
ment. 

“ The courts of justice at Westminster 
hall are very old, very shabby, and very 
inconvenient. You would be surprised, too, 
at the awful distance which is preserved. 
between the judges and counsel, and the 
latter and the solicitors; whereas with us 
there is the greatest and most agreeable 
familiarity. I have heard an Irish judge, 
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whilst the jury were being sworn in, ad- 
dress.an attorney from the bench, and ask 
him whether he was disposed to part with 
his pony. 

“‘ Here even the counsel speak in the 
rudest manner to the attornics, as if they 
were really so many sharpers. 


“MR. GARROW. 


““If Mr. Garrow, one of the principal 
advocates here, were to dare to address 
the solicitors of our court as he does those 
in his own, he would convert his body in- 
toa target. This gentleman is the principal 
advocate. His voice is clear and silvery, 
and occasionally he is very eloquent. He is 
most celebrated for his talent for cross- 
examining witnesses, which he does with 
great dexterity; but his principal engines 
are an undaunted front, and a thorough 
contempt for the feelings of those who are 
placed under his lash. When I have seen 
2x modest and respectable person, who has 
delivered his evidence clearly and con- 
scientiously, forced into confusion, if not 
ensnared into contradiction, by the tricks 
and terrours of this advocate, I have blush- 
ed for my own profession, and reflected, 
that though the torture is abolished, a 
still more cruel and erring process for dis- 
covering the truth continues. I have been 
so disgusted with this man, that I am re- 
solved, whatever may be the fate of my 
practice, I will never adopt the system he 
pursues: indeed, as you know, if I were, I 
am sure my life would not be worth one 
day’s purchase in my own country. I am 
told that he has been challenged two or 
three times by persons whom he has treat- 
ed in this manner in publick, and that he 
has always placed himself under the broad 
shield of the court. 

* ANECDOTE. 

* T laughed heartily the other day, at 
the ingenuity and presence of mind by 
which an English serjeant at law,. cele- 
brated for bullying and browbeating wit- 
nesses, saved himself from the indignity 
and corporal pain of a good flogging. He 
had, it appears, on the western circuit, 
most grossly insulted a very respectable 
gentleman in court, in the course of a 
cross-examination. The next morning, very 
early, the insulted party proceeded to the 
lodgings of the advocate, with a good 
horsewhip in his hand, and requested of 
the clerk to see his master, alleging that 
he had business of great importance with 
him. The clerk showed the gentleman in- 
to his bedroom, where he lay fast asleep, 
and upon his awaking was addressed by his 
visiter as follows:—“ Sir, Iam the person 
whom you so scandalously treated yester- 
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day, in court, without any reason, and Iam 
come personally to chastise you with this 
horsewhip, for your insolence.” “ Ay, 
you, indeed ?” replied the barrister, © hy 
surely you will not strike a man in bed. 
** No, Sir, I pledge my honour not to dy 
that,” said the gentleman. “ Then by 
G—d,” exclaimed the serjeant, “ 1 yjjj 
lie here till doomsday.” ‘The humour of 
the thought disarmed the anger of the 
affronted gentleman, and bursting into , 
fit of laughing, he said, * there, sir, yoy 
may lie as long as you like; I will ng 
molest you this time; but let me recom. 
mend you never again to hold up a person 
ef respectability, whose only object is to 
tell the truth, to the derision of a court of 
justice;” and left the man of law to con. 
sole himself. 

“ Mr. Garrow commenced his leg;! 
career at the Old-Bailey; and the practice 
of that bar is said to impart to its pleader 
a considerable vulgarity of style, and to 
render him very much a fer-@-bras. 

** Sir Vicary Gibbs, the attorney-gene. 
ral, ranks next to Mr. Garrow as a pleader, 
whose superiour he is by many thought, in 
profound legal knowledge. Owing to the 
acerbity of sir Vicary’s manner towards 
witnesses, he is known to the common 
people by the name of sir Vinegar Gibbs. 
His mode of treating witnesses is, indeed, 
sometimes shockingly coarse and unjusti- 
fiable. 

** Mr. Dallas is, in my opinion, the most 
elegant orator at the bar. Unfortunately he 
has much withdrawn himself from its 
practice. His voice is exquisitely sweet; 
his argument solid; and his language very 
chaste and beautiful. To all these quali 
ties he unites all the polite manners of 4 
gentleman, and never degrades that cha 
racter by his treatment of witnesses who 
are adverse tothe side he is retained upon. 
Mr. Dailas is the only advocate who offers 
some indemnity for the heavy loss which 
the British bar sustained when Mr. Er 
skine, now lord Erskine, was elevated to 
the seals. How much do I regret that I 
never heard this distinguished orator be: 
fore that event, in the early and habitual 
theatre of his great talents ! I know of no 
other advocate much distinguished for 
ability in the court of King’s Bench, or 1 
any other court, except sir Samuel Romilly, 
in the court of Chancery, where his prac- 
tice is very deservedly great. In depth o 
learning, and on all occasions where the 


subject will admit, in the effusions of 


genuine eloquence, this uprigh and ex- 


cellent lawyer is unrivalled in the court of 


F.quity. Itis said of him, that, like the late 
Mr. Pitt, he is very fond of unbending his 
mind, by the perusal of novels, which 
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ford him so much relief in the hours of 
relaxation, that he has the reputation, 
amongst those who know him intimately, 
of perusing almost every novel that is 
ublished. 

“ The British bar is crowded with vota- 
ries for practice and djstinction, hundreds 
of whom, in all probability, will never 
even have the felicity of making a half- 

nea motion. Upon the whole I am 
much disappointed in the talent I expect- 
ed to find. The best of the English plea- 
devs would suffer by a comparison with 


















veland I shall, for many reasons, regret) 
M‘Nally, and others, whom I could name 
in our own country. 


“ WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

“From the courts, our party paid a 
visit to Westminster Abbey. With all the 
principal features of this august and 
yenerable pile you are doubtless well ac- 
quainted, from the numerous descriptions 
which have been given of them. Our St. 
Patrick’s cathedral would cut as miserable 
afigure by the side of this stately and 
tupendous fabrick, as the monuments of 
loctor Smith, formerly the earl of Cork, 
vould, if they were within range of com- 
parison, with those of the duke of Argyle 
bid Mrs. Nightingale. The attendant 
hows the visiter a great deal of trash, 
such as the kings and queens of England 
n wax-work! General Monk, in armour, 
esembles a great stuffed bear. 


‘HENRY THE SEVENTH’S CHAPEL. 


“The interiour of Henry the seventh’s 
hapel is exquisitely beautiful. The ban- 
vers and helmets of the knights of the 
Bath conduct the mind back to the ages 
fchivalrous romance. The seats of the 
talls are double, and upen the uppermost 
ving raised, I was told, but not till after 
had left the chapel, the most abomina- 
ly obscene subjects appear well carved 
iponthe tops of the lower seats. 




































** ANECDOTE. 
“Avery intelligent friend of mine rela- 
td the following circumstance, respect- 
ng this venerable pile, but little known. 
any years since, when my friend was 
Noying the three days and three nights 
“spitality which the monks of the rich 
nuvent of Affigham, between Ghent and 
tussels, extend to all strangers who are 
posed to tarry under their roof; the 
lor ordered one of the brethren to open 
lrge iron bound trunk, and bring him 



























































LETTERS FROM AN IRISH STUDENT. 


Curran (whose elevation to the Rolls of 
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certain parchments. Upon their being 
produced, he placed them in the hands of 
the Englishman, and observed, ‘ there, sir, 
these are the title deeds of Westminster 
Abbey; which belongs to us; the priors of 
this convent are by right the priors of that 
abbey; and I have no doubt but that we 
shall one day or another recover our 
rights.” In corroboration of this curious 
declaration of the prior of Affligham mo- 
nastery, the same gentleman, who is an 
antiquarian, assures me, that amongst the 
ancient tombs in Westminster Abbey, 
there are two that contain the ashes of the 
like number of priors of that monastery. 

“* After inspecting the abbey, which, by 
the destruction of several old houses, is 
now finely placed before the eye of the 
spectator, we adjourned to a coffee house 
in the neighbourhood, where we dined, 
and afterwards proceeded to the House of 
Lords, in an anti-room of which we were 
mei by lord M—, who procured us admis- 
sion into the house.” 


Our author falls into the common 
and vulgar errour respecting the 
pronunciation of Mr. Kemble. His 
authority for this seems to have been 
no higher than the witless editor of 
a Sunday newspaper, who occasion- 
ally prates with great solemnity 
about theatrical matters. The author 
of the present volumes, followin 
his wise original, tells us that Mr. 
K. calls beard, dird, and _ virtue, 
varchu. Really, those people have 
most perverse auditory nerves who 
talk thus, or else they never heard 
Mr. K. pronounce these words. But 
our author also tells us that Mr. 
Kemble calls sovereign, swvran, and 
thee the. Wonderful errours! How 
would he have them called: Per- 
haps, if he de read/y an Irish student, 
he prefers the dear brogue of Bally- 
nahinch! 

There is a great deal of second- 
hand talk in these volumes about 
living celebrated characters, which 
seems to have been picked up at 
coffee-houses, the servants’ hall, 
and from the newspapers of the day. 
The author has been diligent, and 
he deserves such praise as such dili- 
cence requires.. 
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FROM TIIE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Vie dela Marquise de Courcelles, &c. t. e. The Life of the Marchioness de Courcejle; 
partly written by herself. With her Letters, and the Italian Correspondence (} 
Gregorio Léti, relative to that Lady. 12mo. pp. 263. Paris. 1808. Price 6s. sewed. 


I'l’ is observed by the editor of this 
volume, in his avant-frofios, that in 
the multitude of characters which 
have been preserved to us from the 
Augustan age of France, the gallery 
of gay ladies was still without the 
portrait of Madame de Courcelles; 
who attracted so much of the publick 
attention by her beauty, the charms 
of her wit, and the singularity of her 
adventures; and who, in fact, drew a 
historical sketch of herself. This 
painting has, indeed, hitherto been 
in the hands of a private connoisseur, 
from whose collection it is now first 
taken, for the purpose of exhibition; 
and it will, perhaps, be more ad- 
mired for brilliancy of colouring 
than delicacy of touch, though the 
artist assures us that it Is by no 
means flattering. 


“Without being a great beauty,” she 
says, **I am one of the most amiable crea- 
tures ever scen. There is nothing in my 
countenance, or my manners, which does 
not both please and interest. Every thing 
about me, even the sound of my voice, in- 
spires love. Persons the most opposite to 
me in inclination and temperament, are 
all of one mind on this subject, and agree 
that no body can look at me without wish- 
ing me well. 

“Tam tall, have an admirable figure, 
and the best air possible; I have tine brown 
hair, which is disposed, as it ought to be, 
to shade my face, and relieve the hand- 
somest complexion in the world, though it 
is marked by the small pox in several 
laces. My eves are sufhciently large, 
neither blue nor brown, but between those 
two colours, and have a particular hue of 
their own which is very agreeable. I never 
open them entirely; and, though there is 
no affectation in keeping them so, yet it is 
true that they thus gain a charm which 
makes my look the softest and the tender- 
est that can be seen. The regularity of my 
nose is perfect. My mouth is not the 
smallest am the world, but neither is it 
very large. 

«© Some censors have chosen to say that, 
according to the just proportions of beauty, 
my under lip may be called too protube- 


rant;, but I believe fhat this fault is impu. 
ted to me because no other can be found. 
and that I must pardon those who say thy 
my mouth is not quite regular, when they 
allow, at the same time, that this defect jy 
infinitely agreeable, and imparts a lively 
air to my smile, and to all the movement 
of my face. In short, lL have a well formed 
mouth, admirable lips, and teeth like pearl 
My forehead, my cheeks, the turn of my 
countenance, ure all beautiful; divin 
hands; tolerable arms, that is to say, rathe: 
thin: but I console myself for this misfor. 
tune, by the pleasure of having the hand. 
somest legs in the world. I sing wel, 
though without much method. I know 
cnough of musick, indced, to come of 
pretty successfully with connoisseurs, But 
the greatest charm of my voice is in the 
softness and tenderness which it inspire: 
In a word, I possess all the arms of ple« 
sure, and have never yet exerted them iu 
vain. 

** LT have more wit than any body. Iti: 
natural, pleasant, playful, and capable als 
of great things, if I chose to apply to them. 
lL have a good understanding, and know 
better than any one what I ought to dy, 
though I scarcely ever do it.” 

The reader may, perhaps, deem 
it fortunate, that charms so powertt! 
were not presented to the gaze d 
an enamoured world in those early 
stages of society, in which the jew 
lousy of lovers was synonymous wit 
the hostility of nations, and th 
slaughter of embattled thousands 
but he is still more likely to wondt 
that the beautiful marchioness di 
not obtain some degree of influenct 
over the civilized kingdoms of me 
dern Europe, through the medium 
of Louis’s gallantry. This fair cree 
ture appeared at his court at the 
period when his passions were mo 
easily excited. But, though he offer 
ed his protection, and a_ situatol 
near the queen’s person, with the 
view of our heroine becoming the wit 
cf Colbert’s brother (a connexi0 
certainly not unfavourable to t 
chance of a subsequent more 1 
Tate acquaintance with hjs mayes4)) 





















































:t does not appear that he ever en- 
tertained any specifick views on her 
person. The actual history of the 
lady’s life is, however, sufficiently 


‘ curious, even as avseries of roman- 
tick adventures; and since it throws 
u- additional light on the scandalous 
d, state of manners which prevailed in 
a the polished court of Louis the 
y Fourteenth, we shall lay a brief ab- 
i stract of it before our readers. 
ve Maric Sidonia de Lenoncourt, ha- 
ed ying lost her father in her infancy, 
ul, was addressed by numerous suitors, 


my 
ine 
her 
fir. 


who were attracted by her posses- 
sims, as well as by her superiour 
beauty; and she was united, at the 
axe of thirteen, to the marquis de 
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ell, Courcelles. She is said to have soon 
ow asted all that could imbitter matri- 
off ony, without enjoying any of its 


But 
the 
res 


pleasures. The celebrated Louvois 
endeavoured to profit by the mutual 
dissatisfaction of the ill assorted cou- 












“a ple. But the marchioness found it 
impossible to return his ardour, 

tis Mthough frequently pressed by her 
al husband and his family, to adopt 
ot: Bim as a lover. M. de Courcelles 
¥* nce went so lar as to quarrel se- 
‘Bously with his wile, for declining 
cen make the fortune of her family, 
rfl devoting her charms to the de- 
ee of a powerful minister, after 
math he manner of madame de Humieres 
“i und other handsome wives. At length 
vt he duke de Villeroi, the marquis’s 
cai rst cousin, who suspected his rela- 
ial lon of too great a familiarity with 
sndtt ‘ dutchess, avenged himself by re- 
; il allation. Being, however, at this 
ent a” the professed adorer of the 
F ne princess de Monaco, he was disco- 
> dium ered in his intrigue, by her vigi- 
“ore ance, and sacrificed his new passion 
the his interest with Louyois; to whom 
ges solemnly swore that he would 
offer tver again sce madame de Cour- 
uation elles, Our heroine then took some 
rh the pans to revive the tenderness of 
ve wit Ouvols, and succeeded. Their inti- 
nexiol macy became excessive. But the 


host gratifying circumstance to the 
“dy, consisted in the mortification 
iher mother-in-law and sister-in- 
Vou, Ile as 
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law, who had cruelly, and iconsist- 
ently laboured to prevent this re- 
conciliation. M. Louvois happened 
to call one morning, when these 
three ladies were on the point of 
setting out together to church; and 
he overwhelmed with confusion, by 
his sarcastick irony, the enemies of 
his mistress. The connexion, how- 
ever, soon came to anend; for Lou 
vois detected his frail fair, in an 
equivocal situation, with the forget- 
ful Villeroi, and determined to con- 
quer his passion. 

The injured husband, exasperated 
at an infidelity which deprived him 
of the benefits that he might have 
expected from making over the 
person and honour of his wife to a 
minister of state, resolved on a sin- 
gular mode of revenge. He contrived 
to poison a lotion, that was used by 
her for washing her face; which was, 
in consequence, so completely scari- 
hed, that it did not recover its 
smoothness for nearly three months. 
The marchioness suspected a parti- 
cular attendant of being the instru- 
ment employed for this odious pur- 
pose, and ordered her to drink the 
water. She rcfused, and was held 
down and gagged by footmen, who 
compelled her to swallow it. Tite 
result was, that she fell into convul- 
sions, in which state the marquis 
saw her, and confessed his share in 
the attempt. His lady was in grea 
danger, received exreme_ unction, 
and was reported to be dead. 


“ During this illness,” says she, “ M. de 
Courcelles was obliged, by his interest, to 
render me us much service and attention 
as should have been excited by affection 
I was sixteen vears old, and had not made 
my will. The ioss of my property appeared 
so great a misfortune to him and his mo- 
ther, that, after having exhausted all hu- 
man remedies, they had recourse to God, 
whom, till that period, they had little 
known, and of whom they never once 
thouglit after { was well. But Courcelics 
now made a vow to go on tvot to Notre 
Dame de Chartres, if 1 recovered.” 


What a field for reflection on the 
Wigh sfirit, the generositv, and the 
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disinterested magnanimit, of the 
vieille cour /—but we have no time 
for animadversion; the story itself 
hurries us forward, and indeed sup- 
plies its own comments. 

We no longer proceed, however, 
on the authority of our heroine, of 
whose lively narrative we are sorry 
to take leave, though it is for some 
time not ill supplied. After having in- 
dulged herself in a// the pleasures of 
the luxurious metropolis, she was 
shut up in the convent of the “flles 
de Sainte Maurie de la Bastille,” for 
some striking irregularity, The 
dutchess of Mazarine, her fellow 
prisoner for a similar offence, takes 
pleasure in relating, In her memoirs, 
the tricks that were played off against 
the harmless nuns, by the two “ amia- 
ble recluses,” such as putting ink 
into their holy water, that they 
might black their faces; awakening 
them out of their first sleep, by in- 
troducing little dogs into the dormi- 
tory, pouring water into their beds, 
&e. The dutchess, on being restored 
to her family, procured permission 
for the marchioness to pay her a 
visit, and Courcelles prevailed on her 
io return to his home: but he soon 
had reason to suspect her of partial- 
ity to his friend, the marquis de Ca- 
voy, whom he challenged and wound- 
ed: rather preposterously, we think, 
unless he acted as the champion of 
Louvois. The combatants were com- 
mitted to the Conciergerie, where 
they lived on terms of great friend- 
ship tor two years. 

In the mean time, the marchio- 
ness wus attended to her husband’s 
country seat by his mother, who 
eonceived suspicions of her be- 
coming pregnant. Courceiles, being 
informed of this circumstance, insti- 
tuted a process of adultery against 
her, and finally succeeded in pro- 
ving his charge of an illicit inter- 
course with one of her servants; 
dissolving the marriage, and re- 
covering large damages against 


her. It was thought, indeed, that 
her beauty and her interest might 
have led to a more favourable issue, 


had she not imprudently escaped 
from prison, in company with a new 
admirer, Brdlart du Boulay, a Cap. 
tain in the Orleans regiment. With 
him she had the hardihood to re. 
main sometime disguised in Paris; 
but at last they thought it prudent 
to retire to Geneva, where their af. 
fection does not appear to have 
been of long duration. On returning 
to I'rance, she was again arrested, 
and imprisoned for some years; her 
trial being protracted by various 
appeals and revisions. Here the his. 
tory concludes abruptly; stating that 
nothing farther is known respecting 
her, except that,a/ter having several 
adventures, she fell in love, sur i 
retour de l’ége, with an officer, whom 
she married, and with whom she 
lived unhappily. 

Some of this lady’s letters, written 
from Geneva to Boulay, form a part 
of the volume. They were collected 
but not published by him, and the 
statement with which he accompa- 
nies them Is curious: 


‘I have been mduced to bring these 
letters together, for the more convenient 
perusal of my triends, not by the indiscre- 
tion that is common with those who think 
that they have quarrelled irreconcilably 
with the writer: but I wish to justify my- 
selt for having too faithfully, and too vio- 
lently, loved the most beautiful creature 
in the universe, though the most treache- 
rous and inconstant. I dreaded her el- 
quence too much to apply to her alone fot 
my justification; and the deélarations 
which I daily made, to give a just idea o 
her talents, satistied me so little that I sa¥ 
they would convince nobody, In this per 
plexity, J one day fortunately recollected 
that 1 had certain means of producing this 
conviction; and that what she had written 
was so beautiful and so polished that by 
showing it I should entirely answer @Y 
purpose. I had none of the scruples that 
often occur in taking such a resolution; 
because, as the letters were full of talent 
and almost without passion, I did not be- 
tray, in producing them, those secrets 
which ought never to be revealed. Such 
persons of both sexes, as have censure 
me so severely for the extent of my aflec- 
tion, when fame had told me so much 2 
bout her, will perhaps find themselves €™- 
barrassed, when they have read these let- 
ters, and I tell them that the understand: 
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which they display was accompanied 
by a most lovely person, with all the pro- 
portions and the graces that nature can 
throw into a work which she takes delight 


‘shing.? 
in accomplishing. 


ing 


We shall translate one of these 
letters, Which appears to us suf- 
ficiently to amnounce the circum- 
stances that produced it: 


“1 told you that I have seen M. de Remy 
4 hundred times, and it is true. I did not 
say that it was during my disguised resi- 
dence at Paris; and I think I have often 
repeated to you that M. de Rohan and 
some of his friends were the only persons 
whom thad seen, and that, if proofs were 
wanting of what I said, they might easily 
be adduced. But, Sir, an explanation ap- 
parently is not what you desire; where a 
sincere wish for a reconciliation exists, 
disputes are not raised on so slight a foun- 
dation: afflicting things are not written to 
aperson so unfortunate as 1 am: Umes are 
not chosen as you have chosen this, and 
the hazard is not incurred of quarreling 
with the object of affection for a mere fawt 
of memory. You, Sir, are satisfied; I enter 
into all your motives; and my pretended 
falsehood [menterie] joined to the pub- 
licity of your journey hither, and the ne- 
cessity which I inftpose on you of caution 
inregard to my interests, are too powerful 
obstacles to the continuance of our inti- 
macy. Let us here break off an engage- 
ment, which can no longer be agreeable 
to vou, after you have conceived so bad an 
opinion of me; nor to me, since you have 
made me thus acquainted with your ca- 
price. Had it pleased you to prolong it for 
some months, I should have had less reason 
tocomplain of you: but without making re- 
proaches, from which (I solemnly protest) 
lexpect no good consequence, I confess to 
you that I placed so little reliance on my 
own constancy, that I have some pleasure 
infinding you the first to violate our sworn 
fngarement, and to liberate yourself by a 
ciel mana@uvre of which I should have 
thought you were incapable. 1 enclose to 
soua letter which I had written to you 
vesterday, to justify my conduct up to this 
ime. Send me nothing more hither, for I 
hall immediately depart. I will inform 
jou if 1 stay; and, if I go, I will tell you 
where I shall be.” 


This artful letter is followed by 
other still more acrimonious in its 


9} 


terms, and by a billet which con- 
cludes with expressing her fears 
thatshe may “ lose her patience, and 
that the pleasure of being always in- 
nocent may not support her for ever 
against the vexation of being so of- 
ten insulted.” The next letter, how- 
ever, asks pardon of “ her floor 
Boulay for the cruel things which 
she had written to him, and for the 
pleasure which she feels in having 
thus discovered his sensibility to her 
menaces;” and her foor Boulay, af- 
ter this, becomes more enamoured 
and devoted than before ! 

The marchioness had letters of 
introduction to Gregorio Leti at Ge- 
neva, who received a formal requi- 
sition from the duke of Giovinazzo, 
the Spanish ambassadour at Turin, 
to state what he knew of this dis- 
tinguished lady. His answer is con- 
veyed in four pedantick letters, full 
of extravagant admiration; in which 
he compares her mouth to a pear!- 
fishery, her eyes to stars, and her 
neck to the milky way: but one pas- 
sage is marked by uncommon nai- 
veté. He declares that, when he 
was first dazzled by her charms, he 
“ insensibly took leave ofall his books 
and fianers:’ but she soon attracted 
the notice of magistrates, counts, 
marquises, and lords; who dressed 
in all their finery to please her, and 
whose gold and silver hilted swords 
were ever ascending and descending 
her staircase; “till at last,” says he, 
“she thought no more of me; and I 
was obliged to resume my pen, and 
continue fo write in my study the 
life of the prudent Philip the second.” 

We are in this volume unexpect- 
edly presented with a “ notice sur 
la vie” of this voluminous Gregorio; 
which imparts the consolatory con- 
viction that Paris has its book-ma- 
kers as well as London. But, al- 
together, this publication is curious 
and entertaining. Yet how can we 
recommend it to our fair readers, 
since it so unanswerably proclaims, 


© Frailtu! thy name is woman!” 
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FROM THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


The Sultana, orthe Jealous Queen, A Tragedy by William Gardiner. Evo, Qs. 6g 


Mr. Gardiner’s powers in the 
pathetick may be judged from the 
following short scene, in which a 
female slave having fainted from ter- 
your at the threats of the dey of Al- 
giers, a doctor is called in: 


‘“ Enter Eunuch and Jew Doctor. 


** Jew—I was coming to the Haram; 
what’s the matter? 
Yam sure this is captain Hawkins’ daugh- 
ter: ( Aside_) 
Fatima.—Only our master and young 
miss here 
Have been having a game of romps. 
Jew.—I think the play has been a little 
too rough. ( Iolding a bottle of salts 
to her nose.) 
Fatima—Doctor ! you know the Turk- 
ish law esteems 
Woman as a freeliold, and possession 
makes them 
Tenants for life. However, our master 
Has been foil’d for once. 
Jew—Thank God !—(.dside_) The co- 
lour is come to her lips, 
And she breaths quick. 
Vil beg you to retire, and leave her to my 
skill.—( Vo Fatima and Eunuch. ) 
Fugenia opens her eyes and screams, see- 
ing the doctor. 
Jew.—Hush, Sultana! ’tis the doctor 
and your friend. 
Lugeniq—( Rising )—Villain ! fell ser- 
pent hisses are softer to mine ears 
{han those vile sounds. 
Jew—She has an amazing spirit, no 
wonder 
She frighten’d the dey—( Aside) Miss 
Hawkins ! 
Eugenia. ( Wildly )—Miss 
did you say ? 
Tell me, good Mussulman, where you 
learnt that nanic. 
Jew~ 1am no Mussulman, but a friend- 
ly Jew: 
And, by degrees, will inform you how I 
Learnt your hame. 


Hawkins, 


Eugenia —Good Jew, make no delay, 
Jew.—Can you with fortitude hear news 
ELugenia.—Mine ears have been so ae. 
custom’d to misery, 
That a tale told in thunder would nof . 
larm them. 
Jew.—But mine are cheerful tidings; and 
ov 
Will burst the heart’s weak strings as fast 
as sorrow. 
Lugenia.—Insult not affliction with im. 
posture. 
Alas! what jov is left this wounded heart! 
A prisoner to a batbarous tyrant, 
And forever sever’d from my friends and 
father ! , ‘ 
Jew.—You have a friend nearer you than 
you expect. 
Your father is in Algiers, and lodges in 
my house ! 
Eugenia—( Deliriour )—My father! 0 
God! My father did vou say? 
Drive out that turban’d monster from my 


sight: 

Here point the dagger—Fugenia’s breast 
is open! 

Old woman, také away these treach’rous 
jewels; 


( Throwing them away) 
I'll wear the bunch of flowers my father 
Gave to me at Naples, 
Jew—What have I doné? Poor, poor 
young lady! 
O cruel power! to torture so nich int: 
cence. 
Her father will die with grief—( Gives he 
a draught” ) 


In the pérusal of such animated 
scenes as these, no wonder if the 
reader should exelaim in the words 
of the author— 


** Can Erefuse these tears ?— 
no if death closed up 
These watery sockets, they would burst 
o’er 
Till my full heart were empty.” 





FROM THE MONTHLY REVIFW, 
Me Privée, Politique, &c. i. e. The Private, Political, and Military Life of Princ’ 
Henry of Prussia, Brother of Frederick I. 8vo. pp. 351. Paris. 1809. 
PRINCE Henry, of Prussia, must 
undoubtedly be classed among the 
greatest men whom the last century 
has produced; and he mav justly be 


ranked among the number of those 
whose memory ought always to be 
dear, because their lives were ho- 
nourable, to mankind. As a warr20uls 
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he has universally been considered 
to deserve, at least, the second 
place in the history of his time; 
and as a man, he certainly excelled 
the rival of his military fame. His 
life furnishes, therefore, a rich fund 
of materials for an instructive anda 
pleasing history. Instructive, because 
;t throws some light on a most 
eventful part of the last century, 
with which the future historian will 
intimately connectthe changes which 
render the close of that century and 
the commencement of the present, 
so memorable:—and pleasing, be- 
cause it is always highly gratifying 
to contemplate elevated stations in 
society, when occupied by persons 
of corresponding qualities of mind 
and heart. The biographer has, in 
such a case, no very difficult task to 
perform; fidelity and simplicity, in 
his account, will be sufficient to se- 
cure the reader’s attention: but, if he 
will deserve to excite gratitude as 
well as approbation, he must endea- 
vour to lay open to view the leading 


principles, or main springs of action, 
in such great characters, and not 


conceal the faults and weaknesses 
which are intimately connected with 
every distinguished quality. 

We do not think that the French, 
m general, possess this comprehen- 


sive and philosophical conception of 


character; and it has often appeared 
to us that even some of their best 
writers skim lightly over the surface, 
satisied with the motive which is 
most plausible at first sight. On the 
other hand, their style of writing is 
peculiarly adapted to this kind of 
composition, and imparts, to their 
delineations of persons, an animation 
which we have often sought in vain 
in similar productions of our own 
country. It must also be added, that 
they have not, as far as we have been 
able to inform ourselves, yet adopted 
the method of swelling biographical 
accounts by a long series of letters, 
many of which have but little or no 
connexion with the fate or character 
of the subject of the memoirs. 

The account of the life of prince 
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Henry of Prussia, with which wé are 
now to make our readers acquainted, 
possesses the merit of a simple, 
though animated style, and of a lucid, 
unaffected arrangement of facts. 
The anonymous author also deserves 
credit for his evident desire of tell- 
ing his story without partiality; and 
the great moderation which he pre- 
serves on political subjects, keeps 
his pages unstained by expressions 
of haughty contempt or of strong 
invective against those who have 
been obliged to submit to the will of 
a foreign conqueror. To a place 
among biographies of the higher 
class, however, this production has 
no claim; it manifests no great skill 
in the art of estimating the real va- 
lue of the conduct of man; and it 
betrays too great a facility in passing 
over those parts of it which, though 
not the most striking in the eyes oi 
the world at large, are yet truly cha- 
racteristick, and very important to 
the attentive observer of human na- 
ture. We would not be too strict in our 
demands on the morals of princes, 
and would make every allowance 
which the disadvantages of their si- 
tuation, in this respect, can claim: 
but, before we decide on bestowing 
praise or blame, we cannot help in- 
quiring for certain qualities, even in 
royal personages, which often re- 
main unnoticed by their friends, as 
if the possession of them could not 
add to their merit, nor the want of 
them derogate from their virtues. 
Praise in general terms, however, is 
so cheaply acquired by princes, when 
the question refers to private virtue, 
that it has lost its effect; and, ren- 
dered distrustful by experience, we 
entertain, perhaps unjustly, some 
suspicion, whenever a_ biographer 
contents himself with such compre- 
hensive epithets of approbation. We 
regret so much the more that this is 
the case in the presént memoirs, 
because several circumstances in the 
history of the prince of Prussia have 
a tendency to sanction such doubts. 
The retired petty court of Rheins- 
berg may certainly have been a: 
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much the scene of dissipation and 
corruption, of some kind, as the 
more splendid court of Potsdam; and 
many persons, at least in this coun- 
try, will be ready to suppose that the 
adoption of French customs and 
manners,the introduction of a French 
theatre, and the metamorphosis of 
domesticks into actors or musicians, 
neither bespoke nor contributed to 
purity of morals. We would, never- 
theless, rather warn against, than 
encourage such hasty inferences, 
which are but too common, and rest 
frequently on a want of sufficient 
knowledge of the circumstances. 

The works of Frederick II. and 
the various histories of his campaigns 
that have been published tn French, 
have furnished the materials for the 
first part of these memoirs; but the 
author does not inform us whence 
he derived the rest, except that he 
hints once or twice at a personal 
knowledge of the prince, and men- 
tions an unpublished correspondence 
of that personage, with several men 
of distinction in France, during the 
first period of the revolution, which 
fell into his hands. 

We will now proceed to introduce 
our readers to a nearer acquaintance 
with the subject of this work. 

Frederick Henry Louis, common- 
ty known by the name of prince 
Henry of Prussia, was born January 
18, 1726. Little is here said con- 
cerning the earlier years of his life 
and his education, probably because 
but little is known and still less is 
worth recording. Under the eyes of 
a father who was himself devoid of 
science and refinement, and despised 
what he did not posses or even know; 
prince Henry (his favourite) was 
early trained to military habits: 
which, while they impeded his 
mental improvement, preserved him 
from the corrupting insinuations of 
flattcrers, and the dangerous inter- 
course with idle caterers of effemi- 
nate amusements; since, under the 
first three kings of Prussia, the 
military life was not a life of idle- 
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his father, and in his sixteenth year 
he made his first campaign, as q 
colonel, under field marshal Schwe. 
rin. After having given proofs of 
talents and of valour in the two 
Silesian wars, he carefully employ. 
ed the period of peace between 1745 
and 1752 in supplying the defects 
of his earlier education; not only by 
studying the theory of war, but 
enlarging the sphere of his mind by 
general information: without which, 
he must have easily perceived, he 
could not creditably occupy a place 
at a court which was then the 
theatre of genius and polite litera- 
ture. Respecting the success of his 
exertions, his biographer remarks: 


“It may be said that prince Henry was 
born with all those qualities, which others 
seldom acquire even after laborious and 
painful efforts. Gifted with an ardent 
imagination, with a mind the most correct 
and particularly addicted to reflection and 
calculation, with a firmness of temper al- 
ways disposed also towards good, with a 
prodigious memory, and with dispositions 
equally happy, his progress could not fai 
of being rapid; and in fact, within a few 
years, he acquired such universal know- 
ledge, that he would have been able to 
support a thesis on any subject. His 
curiosity, or rather that avidity for in- 
struction which is the food of great minds, 
extended itself equally to the ornamental 
and the useful arts; and in the nfidst of the 
attention Which he bestowed on all that 
could nourish and strengthen his intellect, 
he found time for acquiring the arts of 
musick and painting.” 


In 1752, our hero married a 
princess of Hesse Cassel, and re- 
ceived from the king the small 
principality and castle of Rheinsberg. 

Among the military exercises by 
which prince Henry prepared him- 
self, during the calm of peace, for 
his future career, was what his 
biographer calls a@ war of fens be- 
tween him and his elder brother 
Ferdinand. Supposing a war to exist 
between Prussia and her neighbours, 
they undertook the command of the 
respective armies on fafer; and, by 


regularly exchanging two letters 10 


° . + 
a week. they informed each other 0 
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the movements which they had 
chosen to make: adding to these 
letters the necessary plans of their 
marches, Camps, Sleges, and other 
operations. This military pastime, 
whatever may have becn its Imme- 
diate advantages, proves at least that 
the celebrity, to which these princes 
attained as warrlours, was In a great 
degree the fruit of their carly and 
assiduous attention to the military 
science. They were, however, soon 
called from imaginary to real fields 
of combat; and the seven years’ war 
gave full scope to the natural talents 
and acquired abilities of prince 
Henry. Those events of that contest 
in which he had a share are related 
in the work before us, with great 
clearness; and, as many readers will 
probably think, with too much mi- 
nuteness: but the praise bestowed on 
the prince is perfectly sanctioned by 
the united voice of military men, 
who have expressed their opinion 
on his conduct. In the art of defen- 
sive warfare, the author considers 
him as equal to Turenne and Wil- 


liam III. and his defence of Saxony 
in 1758 is termed “ a career in 
which every step affords a lesson 


and every example supplies a 
model.” 

Prudence and vigour are qualities 
seldom united in a due proportion 
in one person; and the cooperation 
of different individuals, respectively 
gifted with them in a superiour de- 
gree, has more frequently secured 
success in every kind of warfare. 
The impetuosity of Frederick II. 
was often wisely corrected by the 
cooler calculations and more careful 
movements of his brother; but we 
may also justly conclude, though 
the present author would probably 
hot agree with us, that prince 
Henry was more useful as second 
in command, than he would have 
been as the first; and it appears to 
us, beyond a doubt, that, under the 
circumstances in which at that tiine 
Prussia was placed, Frederick was 
the fitter and the greater general. 
The prince, however, rose undoubtr- 


edly far above the king in the 
gentle and amiable traits of charac- 
ter, which so highly adorn the hero. 
The humane conduct of a hostile 
army, but particularly that of the 
commander, very soon gains the 
hearts of a people, and receives their 
willing tribute of gratitude and ready 
submission to unavoidable burdens 
We have oursclves heard, but a few 
years ago, the praise of prince Henry 
repeated in the country in which he 
had long resided as an enemy; and 
these praises, which have descended 
from father to son, have contribu- 
ted to cherish among them a res- 
pect for the Prussian name. 

After a review of the events of 
the seven years’ war, we find the 
fullowing parallel drawn between 
the two brothers; in which perhaps 
some allowance must be made for 
a little partiality, from the considera- 
tion that it is particularly prince 
Henry in whom the author wishes 
his readers to feel an interest: 


* Frederick, active, bold and impetuous, 
throwing over every object the fire of an 
ardent and restless imagination, was dis- 
posed to put all things to hazard, rested 
the fate of his dominions on that of 
battle, and seemed desirous of always pro- 
voking the destinies of fortune. Henry, 
less lively without ever being dull, charac- 
teristically wise and moderate, and at tlre 
same time resolute and determined upon 
principle, submittedevery thing to calcula- 
tion, and expected nothing from fortune, 
yet always enchained her in his plans. The 
one seemed to act by sudden illuminations, 
and to be guided by theinfluence of genius: 
the other never stirred but after deep ree 
flection, and all his steps left traces of thie 
most correct judgment and views. Thc 
former astonished and disconcerted his 
enemy, but often also roused and reani- 
mated him; the latter always lulled, weari> 
ed, and deceived him. Both by the won- 
derful resources of their courage and their 
talents surmounted the greatest dangers, 
and could equally profiteven by the fickle- 
ness of fortune: with this difference, that 
Frederick defied danger and precipitated 
himself into it, often without being aware 
how he should get out of it; and that Hen- 
ry calculated it without fearing it, and a. 
voided it without running from it, and man. 
aged so Well that he always escaped from 
it. Thus it has been scen that the one, 
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risking more, has achieved more, but has 
committed errours: while the other, who 
has also done much, has created no source 
of self reproach, and has known no re- 
verses but those of his brother, which he 
did not happen to share with him and to 
repair. If we look for thcir models among 
the eclebrated generals who preceded 
them, we may compare Frederick to the 
great Condé, and Henry to Turenne. Like 
those two great men, they presented to the 
world a contrast as remarkable as it was 


brilliant; and it was even this difference of 


their qualities which produced consequen- 
ces equally glorious to themselves and for- 
tunate for their country. The methodical 
march of Henry would not perhaps alone 
have saved the Prussian monarchy, in the 
crisis im Which she was placed by the war 
of seven years: while the bold and often 
rash steps of Frederick would probably 
have ruined it, ifhe had been unsupported 
by the wisdom and the prudence of his 
brother.” 

Princes have often been reproach- 
ed with want of gratitude: but per- 
haps that virtue is as common among 
them as among persons of far infe- 
riour rank and station. The disap- 
pointed assign the natural conse- 
quences of their own indiscreet de- 
inands, or unreasonable expectations, 
to the charge of their superiours; and 
princes are more frequently called 
ungrateful than others, because the 
imaginary or real claims on their 
eratitude bear a greater dispropor- 
tion to their means of satisfying them. 
Prince Henry’s complaints of the 
king, however, were certainly not 
unfounded. The haughty and hasty 
character of Frederick often render- 
ed him unjust, and not seldom even 
cruel, to his most useful servants; 
and the prince frequently found his 
merits not acknowledged, or depre- 
ciated, and laurels snatched from his 
brow by him who ought to have been 
the readiest to bestow them: but he 
might probably also raise his expec- 
tations too high. The duration of the 
impression which this treatment 
made on him, and the manner in 
which he gave vent to his feelings, 

rove, at least, like many other traits 
ta his life, that ambition was - the 
ruling passion of his mind. He never 
forgave the neglect which he felt 
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that he had suffered, and remaineg 
insensible to the marks of respec; 
by which, on many occasions, the 
king confessed and endeavoured ty 
atone for his former injustice. Ye 
the brothers never suffered any dis. 
content to interrupt their regular 
correspondence, which turned prip. 
cipally on political and philosophical 
subjects; and at the death of Frede- 
rick IJ. five hundred and eighty 
seven letters, forming his share of 
that correspondence, were delivered 
into the hands of prince Henry,— 
Where they have since been deposit. 
ed, we are not informed. 

After the conclusion of peace in 
1763, the subject of these memoirs 
retired to Rheinsberg, tired of the 
war, and as firmly conyinced as the 
king is well known to have been, 
that Prussia must seek her safety in 
the gradual but sure acqyisition of 
strength through peace; and he only 
left his retirement to take an openly 
active part in publick concerns, 
when a direct request of the king or 
the extraordinary situation of his 
country lunposed on him that conduct 
as a duty. His biographer gives this 
description of the prince’s residence: 


“The eastle of Rheinsberg, situated 
twelve German miles from Berlin, on the 
comines of Mecklenburg, is built in a 
square form on. the borders of a lake seve 
ral leagues in circumference. After having 
traversed immense forests of firs, or plains 
of the most arid sand, the traveller is as- 
tonished at meeting with so pleasing a spot, 


‘and enjoys it with double relish. He is not | 


less agreeably surprised on rambling in the 
garden which border this fine lake, and 
the forest which terminates the perspec- 
tive; im which, notwithstanding the Ger- 
man taste of some of the decorations with 
which they are overloaded, art has made 
very happy efforts to overcome the savage 
character which nature here assumes 
Every where are recognised traces of the 
two great men who successively made this 
residence illustrious; and now that they 
have both disappeared, and as it were 
Prussia itself along with them, one cannot 
walk through these grounds without fect- 
ing a sensation of pious recollection. 
Frederick inhabited them after the lamen- 
tuble catastrophe of his youth; and here 
he Waited, while cultivating science ait 
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literature, Which had already rendered him 
celebrated, for the moment in which he 
might acquire still higher renown. Over 
the first gate of the castle, is still to be 
seen this inscription, which he caused to be 
engraven on it: “ Frederico tranguillitatem 
colenti.’—Prince Henry, in succeeding him, 
conferred on this place additional embel. 
lishments as well as new interest; and he 
was desirous of making it, not only the re- 
treat of the sage, but even the residence of 
a distinguished noble. Less austere and al- 
so less engaged than Frederick, he re- 
quired the enjoyment of the greatest com- 
fyrts of human life, the charms of society; 
rarely tasted by the great, because they 
are reserved only for those who, like him, 
have delight in sharing them. He wished, 
therefore, to encircle himself with a small 
number of friends, in the midst of whom 
he could safely consult his inclinations and 
follow his taste; and who would divide his 


heart and his mind with the pursuits of 


study and acts of beneficence.” 


These enjoyments were disturbed 
by an event over which the author 
draws a veil. A separation took place 
between the prince and his consort; 
the work, as we are told, of a trea- 
cherous favourite, who imposed on 
the credulity of his patron. 

The little court of Rheinsberg was 
distinguished by a French theatre; 
the representations of which the 
prince himself directed, and some- 
times supplied by his own composi- 
tions; and the expense of which he 
endeavoured to lessen by an expe- 
dient before mentioned: 


“ He turned to profit.the innate disposi- 
tion ofthe Germans for musick; and from 
among the servants of his household he 
composed an orchestra, of which the num- 
bers and the talents enabled him to repre- 
sent the grandest operas, with an appear- 
ance, and an effect to which costume and 
decoration equally lent their aids.” 


When we read soon afterward that 
the finances of the prince were so 
low as to expose him to a disgraceful 
dependence, and to excite the com- 
passion of the king of France, we 
cannot be induced, by the measure 
of economy just mentioned, to think 
that the establishment of a French 
theatre at Rheinsberg was an inno- 
cent whim, or an excusable weak- 

Vou. #1. N 
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ness. It appears, indeed, that even 
the tutors of the princes of Prussia 
have found the lessons of prudent 
economy the most difficult to im- 
press: but .those which inculcated 
the importance of a proper attention 
to religion and religious rites have 
often been not much more success- 
ful. Prince Henry, like his royal 
brother, never conformed to any ce- 
remonials of religion, and professed 
contempt for the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, which he had probably never 
taken the trouble of justly compre- 
hending. A passage of his epitaph, 
written by himself, shows, however, 
that he had not so mean an idea of 
the nature and prospects of man as 
the king entertained. It is said also 
that he often expressed his disappro- 
bation of the open contempt with 
which the latter treated religion, 
and acknowledged the dangerous ef- 
fects of such a conduct in a sove- 
reign:—but could it escape him that 
he thus condemned his own levity; 
and that a conduct, which forms a 
dangerous example in a king, be- 
comes mischievous in a prince, in 
proportion to the eminence of Ais 
station ? 

The death of Frederick I. [Au- 
gust 17, 1786] opened new and bright 
prospects to prince Henry’s ambi- 
tion. On the authority which was 
due to his age, experience, and re- 
lationship, he founded an expectation 
of attracting veneration from the 
new king, his nephew; and the well 
known inferiority of Frederick Wil- 
liam’s abilities excited the hope of a 
decided influence over him, and over 
the measures of his government. 
The veteran warriour, however, had 
still to learn, that weak minds are 
most jealous of their rights, and most 
tenacious of the appearance of inde- 
nendence. In proportion, therefore, 
to the contempt which he felt for 
his nephew, was the pain of his dis- 
appointment when he saw himself 
neglected by such a man. Count 
Hertzberg (in whom the author of 
these memoirs can no more forgive 
his hostility to the subject of them, 
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than his want of partiality to the 
French nation) bears, in this volume, 
the whole blame of the rejection of 
the prince’s offered services. The 
latter now began to think seriously 
of leaving his country, and spending 
the remainder of his days in France. 
With the intention of making the 
necessary arrangements, he visited 
that kingdom in 1788; but the state 
of publick affairs created a new dis- 
appointment, and- compelled him to 
return to Rheinsberg, with the reso- 
lution of there closing his mortal 
career. His views of the events, of 
which he was a distant, though not 
an indifferent spectator, appear from 
a passage of the above mentioned 
unprinted correspondence; and they 
show that, while he erred with in- 
numerable others, in regard to the 
probable issue of an attempt to force 
a nation into submission to a go- 
vernment which it disliked, he high- 
ly disapproved the attempt itself. 
This disapprobation drew on him 
the opprobrious appellation of de- 
mocrat! But he had the melancholy 
satisfaction of seeing his predictions, 
with regard to his own country, ve- 
rified, and of being requested by the 
king, to give his assistance in 
snatching the state from the abyss, 
to the brink of which it was then ap- 
proaching. He listened to the voice 
of patriotism, and became the prin- 
cipal mediator of a peace. 

On the accession of Frederick 
William III. the present king, prince 
Henry did not quit his retirement; 
which he continued to embellish ac- 
cording to his own taste, and which 
was endeared to him by the recol- 
lections which he, as it were, embo- 
died every where around him by tes- 
timonies, busts, and inscriptions. 
indeed, he never appears mcre truly 
great and amiable than in the repose 
of his old age. When, after the fire 
of ambition had subsided, the gentler 
qualities of his character obtained 
un ascendency, and placed testimo- 
nies of gratitude, friendship, and 
philanthropy, by the side of the tro- 


phies which he had acquired in the 
vigour of his life. 


It was thus that prince Henry passed 
the first five years of the new reign, divi. 
ding his time between study and the go¢j. 
ety of a few friends, surrounded by the 
beauties of nature, which consoled thp 
illusions of age and of the passions, and 
encompassed by the still more soothing 
spectacle of the good which he conferred 
on all around him. In the midst of these 
peaceful pleasures, and of that tranquillif, 
by which he prepared himself for the re. 
pose of eternity, the hand of death arres:. 
ed him. He met the stroke with that phi. 
losophy which he had professed throughou 
life; and which, it was now evident, had 
not been with him, as with so many pre. 
tended free-thinkers, an empty and ostep- 
tatious boast. He had enjoyed life with 
moderation. He had seen himself grow ol! 
without regret; and he felt himself dying 
without pusillanimity.” 


This last event took place on the 
Ist of August, 1802. His remains 
were deposited, at his desire, in a 
vault under a pyramid consecrated 
by him to the memory of his former 
companions in arms, in the gardens 
of Rheinsberg; on which an epitaph 
of his own composition reminds the 
stranger of the vanity of earthly 
greatness, and expresses with car- 
dour and modesty the estimation 
which experience and reflection had 
taught him to form of himself. 

In the length to which we have ex- 
tended this article, we would be con- 
sidered as offering atribute of respect 
which, in common with the writer 
of the memoirs, we have been early 
taught to entertain for a prince, who, 
with many failings and strong proofs 
of human weakness, yet united, in an 
uncommon degree, the qualities 
which adorn a throne, with those 
which embellish and promote the 
happiness of private life; and who 
contributed much to raise and sup- 
port the structure which, it has 
since appeared, was deprived of all 


strength when the wisdon and valour 


of its founders were withdrawn. qt 
the advice and the warnings of his- 
tory were less commonly despised 
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than they are, posterity would derive 
many advantages from the records 
of the life and fate of such men; 
and if princes would look with at- 
tention into the mirror which 1s 
thus placed before their eyes, the 
contemplation of such examples 
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would teach them that, if they wish 
that allowance should be made for 
faults on account of their station in 
society, they ought also to fulfil the 
just expectations which their rank 
excites in the world. 








FROM THE BRITISH CRITICK,. 


The Jew of Magadore, a Comick Opera, in Three Acts. By Richard Cumberland, Esq. 


8vo. pp. 76. 

That so copious and so various a 
writer as Mr. Cumberland should 
write with unvaried excellence, 
would be a singular phenomenon in 
the world of literature. The author 
of the West Indian, the Wheel of 
Fortune, and so many other distin- 
cuished dramas of the higher order, 
may slumber now and then over a 
comick opera, without provoking in- 
dignation, or exciting any contempt. 
In the performance before us we 
have, as in the comedy of The 
Jew (by the same writer) a bene- 
volent Israelite; who, though he 
grudges the least indulgence to him- 
self, readily bestows his wealth for 
the benefit of his fellow creatures; 
and, living at a seaport in the 
Moorish territory, purchases many 
of the christian captives, in order to 
redeem them from slavery. A more 
interesting story might, we think, 
have been raised upon this foundation. 
But this drama, upon the whole, is 
such as, with the aid of song, could 


2s. Od. 


1808. 


hardly fail to please in the represen- 
tation. We will give a specimen of 
one of the songs, as no part of the 
dialogue would, in our opinion, ap- 
pear to advantage when detached 
from the rest. 


Zelma. ‘* Tosigh when sorrow loads the 
breast, , 
Is nature’s kind relief; 
To weep is almost to be blest 
Amid the burst of grief.” 
Brig. “Sigh then sweet maid if sighs 
can cheer 
A heart so sad as thine; 
Weep and Pll double every tear, 
For allthy griefs are mine. 
Duet. “If sighs can ease the loaded 
breast, 
And tears afford relief, 
We'll sigh till nature sinks to rest, 
And tears exhaust our grief.” 
p. 47. 
There are other songs written with 
tenderness and elegance; but it is 
apparent that the author has not put 
forth his strength in this work. 








FROM THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Celia in Search of a Husband. 


“Tf would not attempt,” says this writer, 
“to portray a Calebs; neither my vanity, 
hor my own eaperience in la belle passion, 
could draw such a portrait. I would 
tather use my pen to trace a natural 
character. I believe the cause of morality 
‘obe more faithfully served in offering a 
‘*sstble point for our emulation, than in 
aly ideal perfections that fancy, however 
‘ublime, could imagine.” The whole of 
‘ie novel before us is conducted on this 
vuneiple. Celia though displaying moral 





By a Modern Antique. 8vo. 2 vols. 12s, 


1809, 


as well as personal charms of no ordinary 
occurrence, is not absolutely out of nature 
She acts up to the principles of religion, 
without any of the modern cant; with « 
mind perfectly feminine, she is boldenoug!h 
to let reason take the lead: and, in a world 
of levity, she sets an example which the 
young of her sex in the present day would 
do well to imitate. To ladies and gentle- 
men, this Modern Antique (as the lad, 
calls herself, if a lady it be who is the an- 
thor) reads a very instructive lecture. All 
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the fashionable absurditics of the day are 
neatly satirized, and the modern London- 
fine-world is here drawn with exactness, 
and exhibited, as it ought to be, not as an 
object of envy, but of disgust; for life in 
London is, indeed, wasted, not used, Yet 
it is the wish of at temales, educated on 
the present plan, to shine in this atmos- 
phere of folly, and to display their »aked- 
ness (a new term for dress) ‘* at midnight 
dances and the publick show.” 


Ceelia is introduced to the circles 
of fashion only to despise them. Mo- 
rality and religion are made her rules, 
not the usage of society, nor the cus- 
tom of the world. She distinguishes 
between innocent and degrading con- 
formity, and never suffers fashion to 
oblivcrate principle. She exhibits the 
effects of an education truly mora] 
and sensible, in the course of a visit 
to her sister, lady Townley; appears 
to great advantage when contrasted 
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with the various characters which 
fill the splendid drawing rooms at the 
west end of the town; and shows her 
good sense as well in the offers which 
she rejects, as in the choice which 
she ultimately adopts. Our 70d/emen. 
coachmen, and our naked, pocketless, 
shoe-making* ladies may not be pleas. 
ed with the ridicule which is here 
lavished on them: but they richly de. 
serve it; and if our modern fashion- 
ables were not ashamed of being con- 
sidered as moral, the exhibition in 
these pages would lead to some re- 
formation. Calebs attempted too 
much by endeavouring to make our 
fine people as religious as nuns and 
friars; and perhaps the efforts of 
Ceelia to infuse into them a little 
common sense may equally be thrown 
away. Can a luxurious capital be re. 
formed by sermons, poems, or no- 
vels? 





STEEP TIS 


FROM THE UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 
POEMS, BY SIR JOHN CARR. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 228. price 10s. 6d. 


WITH the proudest conscious- 
ness of our own merits, we demand 
the approbation of our readers when 
xe inform them, that we have, in 
spite of yawning, laughing, rubbing 
our eyes, wriggling in our chair, and 
stretching, absolutely gone through 
the present yolume. This is no mean 
praise. It is a conspicuous proof of 
our patience and our benevolence, 
virtues of rare growth in a critick, 
Of the first of these virtues no sub- 
sequent act of our own can rob us: 
to the last we shall perhaps forfeit 
the claim before we dismiss sir John 
Carr from our notice. 

It is perfectly fair to remark, that 
we took up the present volume with 
strong prejudices against its author. 
These prejudices we could no more 
help than a man can his antipathy to 
a well known swindler, if he happens 
to be inhis company. The swindler 
may have some virtues, but we should 
be slow to believe them; and sir 


John Carr may have gleams of sense 
that occasionally illumine the vast 
expanse of dullness that dwells upon 
his mind; but we have never found 
them. These are things of mere 
possibility, and too much faith is not 
to be reposed in what is simply pos- 
sible. We hope we are not without 
that candour which would have suf: 
fered us to rejoice in a discovery, 
yet unmade, of sir John’s talents. We 
did not, indeed, look for them; for 
who looks for roses on a rock ! 

To this volume of poems we have 
every objection to make that call 
possibly be made to a book. It }s 
printed with a shameful diffusion of 
paper and type, in order to enhance 
its price, and in doing which wé 
commend the knight’s policy more 
than his honesty. “ If my volume 
sells for halfa guinea,” says he (we 
make sir John the interlocutor, be- 
cause we really do not think that 
any bookseller would be simple 


* Our country readers may require to be apprized, that it has lately become the to” 
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enough to purchase his copyright) 
« why then, as I cannot hope tor 
many purchasers: they who do buy 
shall make up for those who do not. 
Very well. Thank heaven, we have 
not to sigh over the loss of half a 
eyinea, and we pity those who have. 
it is nothing less than a literary 
fraud to print a volume as this 1S 
printed, many ofits pages containing 
nothing more than what the author 
facetiously pleases to call an epl- 
cram, of two lines! Perhaps our 
knight hopes to soften the reader's 
indignation by the display of his own 
face as a frontispiece. We will ho- 
nestly confess that his countenance 
isan accurate index of what the con- 
tents of the volume must be. 

Our next objection is, of course, 
to these contents. They are as 
yarious in their nature as can be 
engendered by vanity upon folly: 
by vanity that thinks itself equal to 
all, and folly that proves itself un- 
equal to any. Sir John’s muse is 
like a train of gun-powder: it takes 
fire at every thing. If a lady wears 
au muslin veil, he tells her immedi- 
ately, that “ little stars,” meaning 
her eyes, were never made to shine 
through “misty skies,” meaning 
her veil. [p. 64] If he sees a fool in 
a corner holding a broom (we do 
not mean to say that sir John writes 
with a looking glass before him) his 
muse tells us that his broom 1s “ his 
wife, his child, his prize,” [p. 33} 
thus ingeniously connecting, at once, 
matrimony and the “lucky lottery 
office,” and conveying a delicate 
timation that marriage ‘s a prize. 
Ifa lady wears a diamond cross up- 
on her bosom, he is so enraptured, 
that his muse ambles through eight 
lines without any meaning at all. 
iP 29) Nothing can escape him. 
No, not even Bedlam; for the sight 
of its dilapidated walls reminds him 
of a“cracked head,” and at that 
moment a strange, unaccountable 
sympathy suggested to him that his 
own might be prefixed to the present 
volume. Such and so various are the 
topicks of this volume: and now, 
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albeit scrupulous of polluting our 
pages with mere insipid dullness, we 
will exhibit a specimen or two. 

How sweetly sir John warbles his 
elegiack strains let the following 
declare:—— 


““ With horrour dumb, tho’ guiltless, stood 
Beside his dying friend, 

The hapless wretch whe made the blood 
Sad from his side descend ! ! ! 


‘ Give me thy hand; loved friend, adieu ! 
The generous sufferer cried ! 

‘I do forgive and bless the too;” 
And having said it, died / / 


And Pity, who stood trembling near, 
Knew not for which to shed, 

So claimed by both, her saddest tear— 
The living or the dead !” 


Sir John has a charming felicity 
in writing what he calls epigrams 
and impromptus. Ex. Gr. 


*EPIGRAM 
On the Author and Eliza frequently differ- 
ing in Opinion. 
To such extremes were I and BET 
lerpetually driven, 
We quarreled every time we met, 
To kiss and be forgiven,” 


“ EPIGRAM, 
Upon seeing the dilapidated state of Bethiem 
Hospital. 
Well with the purpose does the place agree; 
For even the very house is cracked, you 
see.” ; 


“IMPROMPTU, 
In reply toa Lady, who asked the Author 
what Childhood resembled. 
How like is childhood to the lucid tide 
That calmly wanders through the mossy 
dell, 
Sweeps o’er the lilly by the margin’s side. 
And, as it kisses, murmurs out, Fare 
well!” 


“EPIGRAM, 
On the grave of Robespierre. 
Nay, passenger, don’t mourn his lot; 
If he had liv’d, why you had not.” 


* EPIGRAM, 
On winning a young Lady’s Money at 
Cards. 
How fairly Fortune all her gifts imparts; 
We win your money, Ann, and you our 
hearts.” 
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Upon avery pretty Woman ashing the Author 


his Opinion of Beauty. 


Madam! you ask what marks for beauty 


pass: 
Require them rather from your looking 
glass ! 


Our readers should be informed 
that each of these epigrams occupies 
au page to itself! Whether this be 
done as illustrative of their own 
emptiness; or whether, from a high 
and proud belief on the part of the 
author, that even his oz poetry 
placed in juxtaposition with such 
brightand dazzling irradiations of wit 
would but obscure their glory, it is 
not for us to decide. Certain it 1s, 
that they stand alone: and so stand- 
ing, they remind us of a pig ina 
flower garden; more conspicuous in 
their deformity from their stngleness. 

At p. 14, there is a story of a cer- 
tain maiden called Redecca, who, as 
was very natural to maidens, and very 
much like all young maidens, wished 
to know who her husband was to be. 
What did she do to find it out ‘— 


Why 


** Rebecca heard the gossips say, 
‘ Alone from dusk till midnight stay 
Within the church porch drear and dark, 
Upon the vigil of St. Mark, 

And, lovely maiden you sh: all sec 

What youth your husband is to be.” 


Well, she did so. And what happen- 
ed? Oh! something very horrible. 
What was it! Patience, and you shall 
hear. There was a “ roguish scout,” 
ycleped Pax/, who slyly guessed what 
she was going to do at “ St. Stephen’s 
church;” so, when poor Rebecca had 
stood till midnight, and had under- 
gone a reasonable quantity of “ wild 
tears,” “ cold blood,” “ fast pulses,” 
and had heard a sufficient number of 
“screech owls” and “bats,” J/ister 
Paul dressed like a ehost, “all so 
grim,” did rise up from a graye 


“unlucky knave,” and 


Tai rims ante ncome wit! hme, 


. H 1 ‘ ‘ .% 
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Of course, no maiden would like 
ghost for a husband, so she 
** Sent forth a hideous shriek, and died 


And then comes the moral, which js: 
* Fright not fond youths the timed fair.” 


and so ends the story of Paul and 
Rebecca. 

We have often heard, that a poet's 
visions are very unlike those of com. 
mon men; and it must be so; for sir 
John has seen, mzrabile dictu ! the sea 
“ina flutter.” | p. 50] How pleasant 
it isto observe great things compared 
with small: and what a lively image 
a cockney must have of the ocean, if 
he has ever seen his own mother in 
a flutter at the unexpected arrival of 

a guest to dinner just as the family 
were sitting down to suet dumplings 
and sugar sauce. It is this happy art 
of illustrating the vast which bespeaks 
the true poet. But sir John abounds 
in these felicities of diction. At 
p- 2, he tries to “ rear a feeling” in 
the mind of a nymph: at p. 5, “ every 
bosom thrills colder than marble:” 
at p. 6, the moon is converted into a 
lamplighter, for she “ trims up her 
waning lamp: p. 101, the night- 
ingale is called a “dark warbling 
bird;” but whether the author means 
to say that she warbles in the dark 
when the moon shines (for the first 
line says that this luminary « be- 
spangled the murmuring wave’’) of 
whether he would express a_ very 
singular, but no doubt a poetick idea, 
that she sings dark, is really beyond 
our comprehension. At p. 209, sir 
John indulges his philological erudi- 
tion with the use of “ caftivations.” 

Thus far we have done due ho- 
nour to sir John’s language: let us 
now consider his sentiments. He 
wanted to picture a lady’s modesty 
and beauty. What did he do? Read 
and Jearn: 


“JT looked the fragrant garden round 
For what I thought would picture best 
Thy beauty and thy modesty; 
A lilly and a rose I found,— 
With kisses on their leaves imprest, 
i send the beautcous pair to thee” 
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N.B. These occupy a page to 


themselves! 

He saw a fool in a cottage. It was 
a tempting subject, and down he sat 
to write as follows :— 


“LINES 
Written in a Cottage by the seaside (im 
whichthe author had taken Shelter during 
a violent Storm) upon seeing an idiotick 
Youth, seated en the Chamney corner, ca- 
ressing a Broom. 


‘Twas onanight of wildest storms, 
When loudly roared the raving main,— 
When dark clouds showed their shapelcss 
forms, 
And hail beat hard the cottage pane,— 


‘Tom Foo! sat by the chimney side, 
With open mouth and staring eyes; 

A battered broom was all his pride,— 
It was his wife, his child, his prize ’ 


Alike to him if tempests hew], 

Or summer beam its sweetest day; 
For still is pleased the silly soul, 

And still he laughs the hours away. 


Alas! I could not stop the sigh, 
‘To see him thus so wildly stare,— 
To mark, in ruins, Reasonlie, 


Callous alike to joy and care. 


God bless thee, thoughtless soul! I cried; 
Yet are thy wants but very few: 
The world’s hard scenes thou ne’er hast 
tried; 
Its cares and crimes to thee are new. 


The hoary hag,* who crossed thee so, 
Did not unkindly vex thy brain; 
indeed she could not be thy foe, 


To snatch thee thus from grief and pain. . 


Deceit shall never wring thy heart, 
And bafiled hope awake no sighs; 

And true love, harshly forced to part, 
Shall never swell with tears thine eyes: 


Then long enjoy thy battered broom, 
Poor merry fool! and laugh away, 
Till Fate shall bid thy reason bloom 
In blissful scenes of brighter day.” 


After all, here was a_ subject 
which a mind possessing true ge- 
nus, might have made something of. 
It is sir John’s praise, that he can 
make nothing of any thing. 


e . . he ; ; } 7 
It is generally believed by the peasants of Devonshire, that idiotey is nroducs 
y the influence of a witch. 
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Some encomiastick lines to a 
young lady begin thus: 


‘©Oh formed to prompt the smile or tear, 
At once so sweet and so severe !” 
| pe 212. 
But the following is in sir John’s 
happiest vein of humour: 


“LINES, 


Written en badinage, after visiting a Paper 
Mill near Tunbridge Wells, in consequence 
of the lovely Miss W——, who excels in 
Drawing, requesting the Author to describe 
the Process of making Paper, in Verse. 

Reader ! Ido not wish to brag; 

But, to display Eliza’s skill, 

I'd proudly be the vilest rag 

That ever wentto paper-mill. 


Content in pieces to be cut; 
Though sultry were the summer skies, 
Pleased between flannel Vd be put, 
And after bathed in jellied size. 


Though to be squeezed and hanged Ihate, 
For thee, sweet girl! upon my word, 
When the stout press had forced me flat. 
I'd be suspended on a cord; 


And then, when dried and fit for use, 
Eliza! | would pray to thee, 

If with thy pen thou would’st amuse, 
That thou would’st deign to write on me, 

Gad’s bud ! how pleasant it would prove 
Her pretty chit-chat to convey, 

Perhaps be the record of her love, 
Told in some coy, enchanting way. 


Or, if her pencil she would trv, 
On me, oh! may she still imprint 
Those forms that fix th’ admiring eve, 
Each graceful line, each glowing tint. 


Then shall Treason have to brag, 
For thus, to high importance grown, 
The world will see a simple rag 
Become a treasure rarely known,” 


There is more than jest in this; 
and our knight has had proofs of 
being “cutup,” both in literary and 
other courts. At p. 94, he presents 
us with a translation of a German 
song, from which we easily gather 
that he does not know the laneuace 
The following lines, 
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Und wiisten wir, wo jemand traurig lige, 
Wir giben ihm den wein,* 


he translates, with spirited elegance, 
which deserves admiration, thus, 


if any one is mournful found, 
One sip shall make him dance!!! p. 94. 


We have three reasons for be- 
lieving that sir John will consider us 
as having unfairly treated him: and 
heaven defend us from an action at 
law! These reasons are, first, his 
vanity; secondly, the epigraph to his 
volume; and, thirdly, his preface. 
For his vanity, all who have read 


him are acquainted with that; fo 
his epigraph, it is as follows: 


Non ulla Musis pagina gratior, 
Quam quz severis ludicra jungere 
Novit, fatigatamque nugis 
Utilibus recreare mentem, 


And for his preface, it plainly shows, 
that he thinks the present volume 
something very good. It is written 
with rank affectation of timidity; but 
the cloven foot is perceptible. We, 
however, have done what we felt to 
be our duty; and we have expressed 
our real and unbiassed opinion of 
the author and his book. 








FROM THE UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 
THE SONS, OR FAMILY FEUDS. A Tragick Play. In Five Acts. By T. Jones. 1809 


THERE is nothing which sur- 
prises us more, in the course of our 
literary function, than that perpetu- 
ally recurring phenomenon, an au- 
thor pertinaciously writing without 
one qualification for composition. A 
man who knows nothing of painting, 
never attempts to present a picture 
to the publick; nor does he, who is 
ignorant of the gamut, presume to 
compose an air. But an author , 1s 
restrained by none of these delica- 
cies of mind. They who can, and 
they who cannot write, all strive 

and do their best 
‘To make as much waste paper as the rest. 


Mr. Jones, who has heard, we 
resume, of a certain Shakspeare, 
thought he could write a play. It 
was a most unlucky thought for 
himself, and for us too. That it was 
unlucky for himself, we have little 
doubt he will confess when he gets 
in his printer’s bill: and that it was 
unlucky for us, need not be told; for 
we have read his book. One speci- 
men will suffice for a display of Mr. 
Jones’s powers of writing tragedy. 
A lady, called Almira, has an incli- 


* The literal meaning of these lines is, 


nation to poison herself; so in she 
comes, with a cup of poison in one 
hand and a taper in the other, ne- 
cessary, we imagine, to light the cup 
to her mouth. But madam Almira 
is far from greedy, and she is very 
anxious to share this delicious cof- 
fee cup of arsenick with a friend of 
hers called Olivia, who, however, 
has no partiality to such drams, ané, 
therefore, is not to be found. It was 
very allowable, therefore, in Almira 
to drink it all herself, since she 
could find no friend to drink with 
her. Who would not do the same! 
Before she swallows this delightful 
dose, she talks a little to herself; our 
author herein showing his deep 
knowledge of human nature, by 
making a woman talk, even at the 
point cf death. Thus she_ bursts 
forth: 


“Ha! my soul would burst its ? 
Very confines !—gone! Olivia fled 1—Ohi :: 
Almira is undone.—T wo brothers lost 
Mayuap !” p- 


Mayhap as how it may be so. oom 
then you should have waited to se% 


‘‘ And knew we where one sorrowing lay, 
‘Yo him wee’d give some wine.” 
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and pot be in such a hurry. Well. 
After she drinks she exclaims: 


“T yield, my heart is clogged: 
Tis over now.” 


Faith, and it’s time we think: but 
it was not all over, for she goes on 
(a woman will talk to the last, if it 
is to nobody but herself:) 
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“(1 faint; my head runs round,® 
My eyes grow dim, and every object fades; 
Now may the demon of destruction long 
pursue 
Oh—”  [ Dies.) 


And when the demon catches OA 
we shall be glad to meet with Mr. 
Jones again. Success to the race. 








WE cannot avoid remarking, in 
limine, that this work begins with 
the epoch at which a historian, who 
is solicitous to found his narrative 
on official and genuine documents, 
would desire to bring it to a close. 
So long as the recollection of dis- 
puted points is fresh in the publick 
memory, and so long as the principal 
actors or their immediate descen- 
dants are alive, and liable to be 
affected, either in feeling or in for- 
tune, by explicit disclosures, it is in 
vain to expect that the records of 
authentick information will be open- 
ed to the literary investigator, Ac~- 
tuated, probably, by this impression, 
the author of the present volumes 
has been led to publish them in the 
unambitiots shape of Annals, and to 
forego all claims to the reputation 
of a finished history. In adopting 
this cautious determination, we think 
that he has acted judiciously; but 
with satisfaction we add, that in thus 
leaning to the negative side, we are 
inluenced more by the unfitness of 
the subject for history, on account of 
its recency, than by an apprehension 
of inadequacy on the part of the 
writer; since, imperfectly as the 
present design is executed, enough 
has been performed to show that the 
author, with due pains, would be 
equal to higher productions. In the 
midst of haste and inaccuracy, the 


FROM THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Annals of Great Britain, from the Ascension [Accession] of George IIL. to the Peace 
of Amiens. 3 vole. 8vo. 11 78. boards. Edinburgh. 


disjecta’ membra of the man of 
imagination and genius are apparent; 
and if we cannot pronounce that he 
is likely to be distinguished, either 
for comprehensive knowledge, or 
for profound research, he may pro: 
mise himself success, in a more 
elaborate performance, from the 
popular qualifications of animation 
and elegance. 

The arrangement of this produc- 
tion is extremely simple, being a 
narrative, in forty chapters, of the 
principal events of the present reign, 
to the end of 1801; and the chapters 
are not classed into books, although 
this eventful period appears to us to 
be characterized by circumstances 
sufficiently distinct to furnish con- 
spicuous marks for subdivision — 
The time preceding the American 
war, that war itself, the subsequent 
interval of peace, and finally, the 
contest with France, might each 
have supplied separate heads of dis- 
cussion, and have presented to the 
philosopBick observer the materials 
of distinct and appropriate reflec- 
lions; yet the author has not only 
forborn to attempt these general 
views, but has even abstained from 
dwelling on any protracted event 
till it was brought to a close. Con- 
fining himself strictly to the plan of 
“ Annals;” he is even accustomed to 
break off his narrative of a course 


* What an amusing thing it must be to sec the lady’s head descrihing a circte, anti 


the lady herself running after it! 
OL. III. o 
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of transactions with the termination 
of the year: a method which 1s 
equally unfavourable to continuity 
of reasoning and to brevity of de- 
scription, and is particularly unsuited 
to that unfettered species of compo- 
sition in which this lively writer is 
qualified to succeed. 

We feel, however, that to enlarge 
on the objections to the form of 
annals, would withdraw our atten- 
tion from a consideration of the par- 
ticular merits of the work before 
us, to a general disquisition on the 
manner of writing history; and we 
shall, therefore, proceed to furnish 
our readers with a few extracts, se- 
lected with the view of exhibiting 
the author’s opinions, as well as of 
affording specimens of his style — 
His sentiments, on civil and religious 
liberty, will be apparent from a 
passage in his account of the par- 
liamentary proceedings in 1772. 


* A petition was soon afterwards re- 
ceived, signed by about 250 clergymen of 
the church of England, and a number of 
other respectable individuals, professors 
of law and physick, praying for a relief 
from subscription to the thirty nine arti- 
cles, as a grievance inconsistent with the 
liberal spirit of the protestant religion, as 
well as those principles on which the refor- 
mation itself was founded, and as a discou- 
ragement to the diffusion of true religion, 
by clogging the investigation of the scrip- 
tures. The two profes::ons of civil law 
and physick complained, in particular, of 
this hardship, and exposed, in the clearest 
manner, the absurdity of binding down to 
a particular list of religious dogmas, any 
bodies of men, whose professional habits 
were wholly unconnected with theological 
controversy. All the arguments in favour 
of toleration were now at full length 
brought forward by the members of oppo- 
sition, who were, in general, the support- 
ers of this proposal. Sir William Meredith 
proposed, and Mr. Thomas Pitt seconded, 
the motion; it was ably supported by 
Wedderburn, sir George Saville, Dunning, 
Sawbridge, and other distinguished speak- 
crs in the minority. Among its opposers, 
although upon different grounds, were 
Burke, lord North, and Mr.-Fox. The mo- 
vers of the bill said, that a happy opportu- 
nity was now offered of opening a door for 
che dissenters, through which, it was pro- 
bable, that most of them would enter, and 
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be received into the bosom of the chure} 


The high churchmen expressed alarm y 
this proposal, as tending to subvert th 
very foundation of established religion 
They denied that parliament, in all thei: 
legislative authority, or the king, compati, 
bly with his coronation oath, could anywig 
alter the articles of the national faith. 4, 
a personal argument against the petition. 
ers, it was alleged, that subscription being 
a voluntary act, they were not entitled ¢ 
complain of violence being offered to theiy 
consciences: their benefices had not bees 
forced upon them, and they were ever x 
liberty to resign, to tranquilize their scry. 
ples, should any supervene. There is ,; 
wretched spirit of intolerance, and a fall). 
cy in this mode of argument, which é. 
serve to be noticed. All political evils 
might be glossed over with the same app. 
logy; since, even in despotick countries, 
the power is often left to the miserabl 
inhabitants, of creeping out of their native 
place to seek refuge elsewhere. It is left to 
them to creep out of existence itself, if 
they find it intolerable; but does this alle. 
viate or sanction the injustice under which 
they groan? When applied to the clergy, 
this principle is cruel, no less than grossly 
impolitick. The church being erected into 
an incorporate monopoly, whose charter is 
a creed, the meaning of which even its 
preachers can scarcely explain, far less re. 
concile its ‘contradictions, the honest 
friend of religion is either precluded from 
entering into it at all, or, should he have 
embraced it in early years, is placed be- 
tween the cruel alternatives of incurring 
beggary, or propagating errour. The hy- 
pocrite, on the other hand, who can dis. 
guise his opinions, and the sot who has no 
opinion at all, remain as the candidates for 
honour and promotion. For, in the common 
affairs of life, two men cannot be found, 
whose thoughts, if they think at all, have 
not some characteristick difference. In reli- 
gious speculations, there must be, at leas, 
an equal variety of belief; and whosoever 
frames a specifick creed for men to sub- 
scribe, must eithertrepan their consciences 
or their understandings; most generally 
the former. Of all the thousand individuals 
who sign the thirty nine articlés, is it cre- 
dible that a hundredth part believe every 
article of what they sign? If one grain 0! 
allowance be made for mental reservation, 
it is perjury in the clearest sense, whatevet 
gloss may be thrown over it by use and 
accommodation. The members of oppos! 
tion, as well as those of administration, 
were divided upon this question. It was 
negatived, however, by a great majority. 


In a subsequent part of the same 
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yolume from which we have made 
this extract, the author quotes [page 
322 | from a speech of Mr. Burke, a 
sentence which, under the plainest 
form, conveys a lesson extremely 
applicable to the experience of the 
present generation. When condemn- 
ing the system of coercion adopted 
by ministers towards America, that 
erator remarked: “ The idea of force 
being easy and plausible in theory, 
and requiring no skill nor ability In 
the comprehension, the gross of 
mankind are fond of recurring to it 
in all cases which perplex their un- 
derstanding.” How completely has 
this melancholy truth been exempli- 
fied to all Europe, in the calamitous 
events which have followed the 
French revolution! Whether we turn 
our eyes to the conduct of the op- 
posers, or to that of the supporters of 
the revolution, we shall find equal 
grounds of condemnation. The form- 
er have resorted to war when they 
ought to have cultivated peace; and 
the latter have debased the system 
of warfare by an enormous prodiga- 
lity of human life. When we con- 
| trast this barbarous policy with the 
wisdom and the skill of other ages, 
we are tempted to exclaim: How 
much sooner would peace have been 
restored to Europe, had the counsels 
of Germany been influenced by the 
wisdom of Burleigh; or, if war had 
been inevitable, what torrents of hu- 
man blood would have been saved, 
had the coarse systems of Carnot 
and Buonaparte been superseded by 
the skill and the humanity of a 
Turenne! 

As an exemplification of the an- 
nalist’s manaer of describing milita- 
ty exploits, we select his account of 
the battle of Camden, in Carolina, 
between lord Cornwallis and the A- 
mericans under general Gates. This 
action has escaped the publick re- 
collection amid the multitude of bat- 
tles which have marked the present 
age: but it deserves to live in the re- 
membrance of all those who under- 
stand the character of our army, and 
who have a proper sense of the ir- 
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resistible intrepidity of our soldiers 
when judiciously commanded. It 
took place on the 16th August, 1780, 


“ The numbers of Cornwallis being di- 
minished by the number of his sick, he 
could not muster much more than 2000 
effective men, of which a fourth were pro- 
vincials. The numbers of Gates’s army 
have been differently represented, from 
5000 to 7000. But, confiding in the valour 
and discipline of his men, and justly re- 
garding a retreat, in these circumstances, 
to be scarcely less pernicious than defeat, 
Cornwallis decided on giving battle. Gates 
had no advantage but that of numbers; his 
situation was unfavourably chosen, and his 
dispositions for the action unaccompanic< 
with the usual symptoms of his vigour and 
sagacity. On the other side, every prepa- 
ration announced that Cornwallis was to 
engage with all the force and fortitude 
which prudent men are found to display 
when they quit their usua! track of caution, 
to hazard a bold measure. A swamp on 
each side secured the flanks of the British 
army. At break of day, Cornwallis made 
his last disposition for the attack. The 
front line was made up of two divisions, 
under colonel Webster,. and lord Raw- 
don, an officer who, atthe age of twenty 
five, had already earned the reputation in 
arms which he has so long and brilliantly 
increased, The main body of the artillery, 
consisting but of four pieces, were directed 
by lieutenant Macleod. The 71st regiment, 
with two six pounders, formed a second 
line, or reserve; and in the rear, the caval- 
ry stood ready to charge or pursue. The 
American army was drawn up in like man- 
ner, intwo lines, with their artillery divided 
between them. At break of day of the 16th 
of August, colonel Webster was ordered 
to charge the enemy’s left wing, composed 
of the Virginia militia; which was done 
with so much vigour, that the enemy broke 
and fled on the first onset. Lord Rawdon 
began the action against their right divi- 
sion with no less spirit; but here, and in 
the centre, a better resistance was main 
tained. So different was the spirit they 
displayed, that the provincial regiment of 
baron de Kalbe charged with the fixed 
bayonet, and was not repulsed without a 
severe and bloody struggle. The total 
flight, however, of the Virginian militia. 
exposed the adjacent body ofthe enemy to 
be taken in flank; the British light infantry, 
judiciously leaving the pursuit of the fugi 
tives, to pursue this advantage, wheeled t» 
charge the resisting battalions on the Je?: 
and after a combat of three quarters of an 
hour, forced them into confusion and fligh: 
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in all directions. The cavalry sallied out 
to complete their rout; and kept up the 
pursuit for 28 miles from the scene of ac- 
tion. Between 800 and 900 of the Ameri- 
cans were killed in flight or battle, and 
about 1000 made prisoners, including the 
wounded; with all their equipage, stores, 
ammunition, and wagons. General Gates, 
unable to rally any considerable body of 
his army, retired first to Charlotte, and then 
to Hillsborough, in North Carolina, 180 
miles from the field of battle. The total 
loss of the British amounted to 375, 

“ Thus, by one injudicious engagement, 
the army of Gates was ruined and disper- 
sed. The only remaining force of the ene- 
my that was vet entire, was that under 
Sumpter, onth¢ north side of the Wateree. 
To prevent this force from becoming a 
rallying point to the enemy, the British 
commander despatched his light infantry, 
and the legion of Tarleton, under that en- 
terprising officer, to march next morning, 
for the purpose of surprising this corps. 
Tarleton set out with his detachment of 
350 men, and pursued the retreat of Sump- 
ter soclosely, that he entered the Amcri- 
can camp, and seized many of their arms 
before they knew of his approach. Of 750 
continentals, 150 were killed, and 300 
made prisoners. -Bctween 200 and 300 
British and loyal American prisoners in 
Sumpter’s camp were released, and a 
quantity of captured stores were recovered, 
This acquisition, including a 1000 stand of 
arms, and two picces of cannon, cost the 
victors only 15 killed and wounded; and 
it is the more remarkable, for being 
achieved by only one half of Tarleton’s little 
troop, the other half, on arriving at Fish- 
ing creek, being so much spent with heat 
and fatigue, that they could proceed no 
further.” 


Parliamentary debates occupy, as 
may be expected, a considerable part 
of his publication; and their varicty 
and importance have rendered it dif- 
ficuit to present a perspicuous out- 
line of their substance, within such 
narrow limits: but in this part of his 
task, the author seems to us to have 
been particularly successful. His 
rule is to select the most interesting 
subjects and to give a condensed 
and animated statement of the argu- 
ments on both sides; As an example, 
we extiact his account of the memo- 
rable debate in the session of 1791, 
which termirsted the friendship of 
Mr. Burke and Mr. Pex. The sub- 
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ject before the house was a new com. 
stitution for Canada; and Mr. Fox, jn 
proposing amendments to the bill, 
had spoken with encomium on the 
enlightened principles which had led 
to the overthrow of tyranny in 
France: 


“Mr. Fox’s allusions to the changes in 
France were not forgot by Mr. Burke, 
whose book on the revolution had already 
appeared. The culogies of his former frient 
on asystem which he had so warmly com- 
bated, appeared to wound him as a person. 
alinsult, and the adoption of those prine. 
ples, on which the changes in France had 
been adopted, seemed so hancful to the 
peace of society, that he inveighed against 
the revolution with all the ardour peculiar 
to his eloquence. He had been falsely ac. 
cused, he said, of abusing republicks, for 
the purpose of recommending monarchy, 
but he affirmed, that he never had abused 
a republick ancient or modern, France 
deserved not to be called a republick, any 
more than a monarchy. He knew not by 
what name to describe it. Its shape 


“(If shape it could be called) which shape 
had none, 

Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb, 

The likeness of a kingly crown had on.’ 


But it was the spectre of monarchy, and 
not the substance; it was fierce as ten fi- 
ries, horrible as hell, and had_ the hell 
hounds of sin for ever barking around its 
presence. The evil of its principles he af. 
firmed, were not confined to France; they 
had infected the loyalty of Englishmen, 
and nourished a desperate faction, whose 
determination was to undermine and over- 
throw the constitution. Of the existence 
of this faction, Mr. Burke solemnly warn- 
ed the house, although, when called upou 
to bring forward proofs of such a consp! 
racy, he had only general and vague alle- 
gations to repeat. Mr. Fox, conceiving the 
charge of faction to be levelled, by this un- 
defined application, against all who hac 
wished well to the revolution, rose to vin- 
dicate his principles from the charge ©! 
disaffection to the British constitution— 
He had rejoiced, he said, as a friend to 
the human species, in the downfall af « 
tyranny among 25,000,000 of human beings: 
but he praised the French revolution for 
abolishing the ancient system, not for that 
which they had put in its place. Much 
must necessarily remain to be done, for 
bringing to peace and utility the elements 
ofa government so little confirmed by ¢* 
perience. Yet, if it was a crime to rejoice 
in the prospect of liberty to so many mil- 
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lions, he must plead the principles . the 
English constitution as his excuse; ‘yan’ 
very principles which he had imbibed, 
with reverence, from the speeches, from 
the writings, and from the inestimable 
conversation, of the great statesman to 
whom he now rephed. To hear those 
principles now abandoned by his illustrious 
friend, he confessed, had no less grieved 
than astonished him, During the Ameri- 
can war, they had felt and owned a com- 
mon sympathy upon subjects of politicks 
and analogous to the present. They had 
rejoiced at the successes of Washington, 
anid wept over the fate of Montgomery.— 
in the opinion of that house, in 1780, the 
‘nfluence of the crown had increased, was 
increasing, and ought to be diminished. 
‘To this opinion his right honourable friend 
had subscribed. If the influence of the 
sritish crown was thought dangerous, 
what, in the eyes of reflecting Frenchmen, 
must the influence of the crown of France 
have appeared ? Mr. Burke, in reply, com- 
plained heavily of the charge of inconsis- 
tency and the abandonment of former 
principles, aggravated, as it was, by the 
circumstance of it being brought forward 
by one with whom he had lived in friend- 
ship and intimacy for two and twenty vears, 
He vindicated his opinion of the French 
revolution, by distinguishing its whole na- 
wire and scope from that of America. But, 
inthis attempt, he did not defend his con- 
sistency with his usual felicity of style or 
thought. The reproach seemed to have 
pierced deep, and he gave way to plaintive 
expressions of pain. He mentioned his age; 
his services; the hardship of being libelled 
before the publick by his friend; the self 
devotion of his conduct, in sacrificing both 
private friendship and party support to the 
stfety of his country, and resisting revo- 
lutionary opinions; but he concluded by de- 
claring, that in what he had said on the 
stibject of French principles, he made no 
allusion Whatever to the speeches of Mr. 
Pox, 

“ Mr. Fox rose in great agitation. His 
utterance was, for some time, impeded by 
ars. He warmly expressed his hopes, 
thet whatever he had said in the intempe- 
race of debate, would be forgot by his 
inend, whom, he found that, in spite of all 
lls harshness, he must still love. But he 
could not help perceiving, that his right 
honourable friend now displayed something 
more than mere difference of opinion; he 
seemed to discover a secret wish and dis- 
position essentially to injure him. Granting 
that he had been indisereet and warm in the 
‘rms of hjs opinion of the French revolu- 
on, surely this did not deserve the severe 
aid pointed epithets which had been appli- 
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ed. Mr. Burke said, loud enough to be heard, 
that he did not recollect having used any 
such epithets. If, said Mr. Fox (with great 
presence of mind, and a happy applica- 
tion of this circumstance) my right honour- 
able fricnd does not recollect the epithets, 
then neither do IL. If they are out of his 
mind, they are out of mine also. This re- 
joinder of Mr. Fox, though begun with 
great respect and affection, led him once 
more into the subject of dispute, and 
in taking a comprehensive view of the 
inconsistencies Which he could not but re- 
mark in the conduct of his political pre- 
ceptor, his speech assumed, in its pro- 
gress, an air of deep and sarcastick 
severity. The substance of this speech, 
though tempered with a concluding 
delaration, that this difference in their 
politicks should only be a temporary bar 
to their meeting, but not to their friend- 
ship, drew from Mr. Burke such an an- 
swer as necessarily dissolved both their 
friendship and acquaintance.” 


After the satisfaction afforded by 
these evidences of the author’s abi- 
lity, it is with no small regret that 
we proceed to pass censure on the 
inaccuracies of his performance.— 
Critical justice, however, requires 
that the carelessness which the yo- 
lumes exhibit should be subjected to 
severe reprehension; since the er- 
rours, in regard both to typography 
and style, are so numerous that we 
can scarcely believe that the proof 
sheets have undergone the writer’s 
revision." If the work be reprinted, 
it will be indispensably necessary 
to subject it to-a scrupulous exami- 
nation. Among other mistakes, we 
have remarked the following. Vol. 
]. p. 4, proceeding for succeeding; 
in p. 337, 1715 for 1775; page 419 
is numbered 129; in page 433, we 
have 18th December for 18th No- 
vember. In Vol. 2d page 5, flighz in- 
stead of fleet; in p. 200, we have 
1804 instead of 1784; p. 514, souzh- 
vestern for north-western; p. 439, 
Arragone for Argonne; 442, Boileau 
for Beaulieu; 445, Camas for Camus, 
and Pichigru for Pichegru; 475, 22d 
June for 2d June. In Vol. 3d page 40, 
we have 500 instead of 5000; page|64* 
immemorable for innumerable; page 
97, July for Januaru; page 526, 2d 
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September for 30th September, &c. 
&c. The errours of style are not less 
numerous. We are told of a disorder 
“contracted by the climate,” instead 
of produced by the climate; of resist- 
ance “ afforded” instead of “ offered:” 
“to address” is a favourite phrase 
with the author. He speaks of a ge- 
neral “ addressing his views,” instead 
of directing his views; and in one 
passage [{ Vol. I. page 470] he tells 
us that “ an address was addressed to 
the king.” 

Such, however, is the pleasing ef- 
fect of the author’s descriptive pow- 
ers, that the disgust produced by his 
haste and inattention, is often forgot- 
ten, especially in the perusal of his 
account of the French revolution; 
a period which has been marked by 
such calamities, that it forms a sub- 
ject unhappily too favourable to the 
writer who has talents to interest the 
heart. Accordingly, that part of the 
book which relates the atrocitics, 
commencing in 1791, and continuing 
to advance in progressive aggrava- 
tion, till the overthrow of Robes- 
pierre, is marked by many passages 
of vivid colouring. The riots of Pa- 
ris, in October 1790; the character 
of the parties and leading individuals 
in the legislative assembly at its 
opening in October 1791; the gene- 
rous but ineffectual effort of La 
Fayette, in the succeeding year, to 
redeem the royal family from im- 
pending destruction, and finally, the 
awful struggle, which ended in the 
fall of the jacobins, on the 27th July, 
1794; are all traced with the pencil 
of a skilful hand. Our limits permit 
us to extract only the passage which 
regards La Fayette. On the 20th 
june, 1792, the rabble of Paris, arm- 
ce. with pikes, marched to the Thu- 
ilieries, and dragged a cannon into 
the apartment of the king. Louis 
behaved with his usual courage, but 
was exposed to imminent danger, 
until the tumult was quieted by the 
entrance of a deputation from the 
national assembly. The author thus 
proceeds: 


‘Seme circumstances attending this 
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day, restored a temporary hope to the eon, 
stitutionists. The king had maintained, 
severe trial with firmness: he made no gy, 
crifices, not even promises. His new mj. 
nisters seemed determined to make pre. 
parations against the recurrence of a aim). 
lar outrage. The gardens of the Thuille. 
ries were shut, and gome severe proclama. 
tions were made against sedition. The ng. 
tional guard murmured loudly at the state 
of insignificance to which they were re. 
duced; the king and queen applauded their 
zeal, and employed every means to attach 
to themselves some chosen companies on 
whom reliance could be placed in the diy 
of danger. A vast number of the inhabi. 
tants of Paris signed a petition for the 
punishment of the late insurgents; their 
numbers were reported to be 20,000. Pe. 
tion was deposed from his functions, by 
the departments of Paris, for having evi. 
dently favoured the commotions of the 20th 
of June, and almost all the other depart. 
ments*of France petitioned for vengeance 
on the insurgents ofthat day. Vain protes. 
tations, vain signatures, which only cloak. 
ed, fora while, the cowardice and pusilla. 
nimity of the publick. The king himself 
was not consoled by those symptoms which 
gave a gleam of hope to his advisers. ‘! 
have seen,’ said he, ‘ that they wish to 
assassinate me, and though I know not 
why I have escaped assassination, I know 
it willone day come. If I were alone,! 
should risk every attempt. Oh! if my wife 
and my children were not with me, they 
should see that I am not so feeble as they 
imagine; but what would their lot bei! 
the attempt miscarried !” 

“ While the voice of royal indignation 
was yet heard in Paris, an ee occa- 
sion occurred to be the test of its sincerity; 
when it was suddenly known that La 
Fayette had quitted his army, was in Pars, 
und was come to demand retribution on 
the late degraders of the constitution. It 
was thought, at first, that he had brought 
some chosen companies along with hin; 
but he was only accompanied by a small 
party of his staff. Presenting himself in 
the face of the assembly, he demanded 
vengeance on the insurgents of 20th of 
June; and a general punishment of the 
incendiaries, whose intentions to over 
throw the constitution were avowed in 
their clubs, and their publications. The 
enemies of this brave man were struck 
with fear, or affected with involuntary 
respect; tor he threatened his enemies, #t 
the very moment when he was in their 
power. The eonstitutionists rallied roun 
him, and partook of his intrepidity; eve* 
the jacobins returned shouts of applause. 
The ablest Girondists found their elo- 
quenee unavailing against this virtuous 
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soldier. His petition was triumphantly 
voted to be referred to a committee, who 
should be called to scrutinize the sources 
of the late disorders. From the assembly, 
La Fayette repaired to the palace of the 
Thuilleries, where he received some affect- 
ed symptoms of regard from theroyal fami- 
iy and in return, he offered to devote him- 
self to their deliverance. But it cannot be 
denied that the royal family, most fatally 
‘or themselves, retained a hatred for the 
father of the revolution, which ought well 
to have been stifled towards a present 
benefactor. The covrt showed an alie- 
nation which thwarted all the general’s 
intentions. Nor did the national guards 
seem more devoted to him, who had been 
once their idol. ‘They remained undecided 
and silent. When Fayette returned to his 
house at night, he was honoured with 
some triumphant acclamations; but a few 
officers of his army, and two or three 
hundred national guards formed his whole 
retinue, Which was unprofitably increased 
by a few curious spectators. He showed 
satisfaction in his countenance, but the 
coolness, or rather cowardice of the nation- 
al guard had struck a deep despair to his 
heart. Had he seen in the national guard 
any eagerness to follow him, his design 
was to have marched immediately against 
the jacobins, to have dispersed them with 
disgrace, and to have shut the doors of 
their assembly. These savages themselves 
trembled for this event; the people on 
whom they counted, had abandoned them. 
Robespierre shrunk back into all the 
natural cowardice of his character, and 
abandoned himself to monotonous lamen- 


| tations for the evils of his country. Their 


fears were unhappily never realized. At 
the moment, when some officers spoke of 
marching against them, the train of La 
Fayette insensibly diminished. He remain- 
ed some days at Paris, and still found the 
same backwardness among his triends, 
and the same stupor among his enemies. 
Repeatedly were parties of the national 
guards invited to diflerent points of 
rendezvous; as often they broke their 
promise, or arrived irresolute or discoura- 
ged. The court continued equally languid; 
and either felt or feigned complete dis- 
pair. Convinced that the king could no 
louger be safe in a city, which showed go 
ittle interest in his dafigers, La Fayette 
‘iggested a plan of conducting Louis to 
the army; but the king and queen dreaded 
the attempt; the latter especially regarded 
tas the consummation of her misfortunes, 
to de indebted for her safety to La Fayette, 

“ Mortified, and at last, tired with his 
lcless efforts, the general quitted Paris. 
Never did a project of so much couraye 
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and virtue, meet such unmerited misfor- 
tune.” 


It will be apparent, from what we 
have said, that the author of this 
book is better qualified for emphatick 
delineation than laborious research; 
and if he should come again before 
the publick as a historian, we would 
recommend it to him to keep this 
distinction in view in making choice 
of his subject. His intentions appear 
to be irreproachable; he is always 
the advocate of liberality; and his 
errours never bear the stamp of wil- 
ful misrepresentation. Notwithstand- 
ing his predilection for liberty, he 
takes part, in his account of the 
troubles in Holland in 1786, against 
the patriots, or opponents of the 
prince of Orange; an inconsistency 
with his general opinions which 
must proceed, we conceive, from 
his. being imperfectly acquainted 
with the history of Dutch partics, 
and from confounding enmity to 
the House of Orange with attach; 
ment to France. Fortunate would 
it have been for the popularity of 
the British government in foreign 
countries, if it had at all times been 
alike attentive to the dictates of a 
liberal policy towards them. We 
learn from this book that in 1762, 
when we declared war against Spain, 
government began by releasing the 
vessels of that nation which were 
lying in our ports in the confidence 
of continued amity: but in 1795 
when we found it necessary to re- 
sort to hostilities against Holland, 
we were not equally scrupulous in 
regard to the ships of our former 
ally, although they had been led in- 
to our harbours for no other pur- 
pose than that of traffick, or that of 
seeking our protection. 

We conclude this review with a 
short quotation expressive of that 
connexion which will almost always 
be found to subsist between de- 
pravity of morals and depravity oi 
taste: 
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speeches, there was as little eloquence found to contain every thing that can hy 
as morality. They had a style, itis true, called the dathes in bad taste, as well ag jn 
which aimed at extraordinary force and moral feeling.” 

gigantick expressions; but their taste was, 

if possible, as horrible as their disposi- Report has assigned this produc. 


tions. Phrensy and extravagance were 43, ’ 
, Resse ee n to the pen o ; 

substituted for inspiration; and, from the jie él ae re Burd Mr an 

poverty of their conceptions, their routine SSUreS OF EOpS, 


of metaphors was hackneyed and unvaried. and, alas! of “Gertrude of Wyo. 
Should history deign to preserve the ming. 
archives of their debates, they will be 
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FROM THE BRITISH CRITICK. 


The Farm House, a Tale. With Amatory, Pastoral, Elegiack, and Miscellaneous 
Poems, Sonnets, &c. By James Murray Lacey. 12mo. 6s. 1809. 
THERE are a number of elegant “TO AN EARLY BEE. 
and pleasing poems in this volume, Wanderer, your early search is vain, 


but the author would better have Winter still shows his rugged form, 
Still his cold arm lays waste the plain, 


consulted his papweacen if he had And hurls around the icy storm. 
collected resolution to have made , 

them more select. We are well Return, oh wanderer, to thy cell, 
aware, however, that to a young poct Still on thy treasured honey feast, 
this 1s no easy task. Some loca] For yet no blossom hangs its bell, 
circumstance or other intervenes Nor yet thy store can be increased. 


to make every one of his poetical Wait, wanderer, wait, and Spring’s brigit 


effusions of consequence in_ his hour 
esteem; the frown, the sigh, the Shall soon assert its genial sway, 


smile, the tear, and, if cynical old Shall spread the plain with every flower, 
criticks may venture to use the word, — Shall fill with musick every spray. 
the kiss of his mistress, afford sub- Then, little wanderer, thou mayst roam, 
ects to the muse, each in their turn And glean thy stores from every bloom, 
of inestimable value. It is fair to With honied treasures seck thy home, 
rive a specimen. Nor dread the powcrof winter’s gloom.” 





FROM THE BRITISH CRITICK. 

Bonifacio and Bridgetina; or, the Knight of the Hermitage: or the Windmill 
Turrett; or, the Spectre of the North-East Gallery, A new grand Comick, Tragick, 
Operatick, Pantomick, Mclo-dramatick Extravaganza, altered from the French 0! 
M. Martainville, and adapted to the English Stage. By ‘T. Dibdin, Author of about 
twenty Picces enumerated inthe Title page. 8vo,. 49 pp. 2s. 1808. 

We did not attendthe performance alluded to, and warranted, in some 
of this whimsical burlesque piece; degree, by the popular tale from 
but understand that it was not ill re- which it is derived. 
ceived. The title of it sufficiently Of the burlesque drama before us; 
shows its intention; which is to ri- the best that can be said is, that the 
dicule the melo-drames (as they are author has “ out-Heroded Herod; 
termed) and other extravagant dra- and contrived tp be even more lud’- 
nias produced of late years; some of crously extravagant than the absurd 
which appear, by the title page, to pieces which he exposes to ridicule. 
be the productions of this same au- But, recollecting several of his ow? 
thor. dramatick performances, we mus 

Much of his ridicule is, however, warn him against depreciating wate 
directed against the successful en- in which he is so great a dealer: 
tertainment of the Forty Thicves, one — « pug res agitur parics cum proximus %& 
of the best, we think, of the pieces det.” 
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CHARACTER OF THE MAHRATTAS. 


THE Mahrattas, whether consi- 
dered as a nation or as individuals, 
éonstitute a peculiar phenomenon in 
the history of human society. Super- 
stitiously addicted to the mild rites 
of the Brahman religion; never eat- 
ing of any thing that has life, and by 
their belief in the metempsychosis, 
restrained from killing even the most 
noxious reptile that molests them, 
yet barbarously mutilating, and in 
their sanguinary warfare, putting to 
death thousands of their fellow crea- 
tures, and that often, with aggrava- 
ted tortures, they exhibit a contrast 
of character wholly unparalleled. 
The engines of that torture which 
they are said to carry with them to 
force confession of concealed trea- 
sure, are of a terrible description. 
The iron chair in which, heated red 
hot, the offender is placed, and the 
envelope of the same metal, also 
heated red hot, to encircle his head, 
are among a few of them. These are 
particularly mentioned by the mis- 
sionaries who resided in the Carna- 
tick at the time of their grand erup- 
tion there, in 1740; and, in fact, for 
one of them, Pere Madeira, after 
having been first severely flogged, 
and exposed several days naked toa 
vertical sun, to make him discover 
hidden treasure, that chair and that 
envelope were heated red hot; but 
by the interposition of one of the 
generals he was respited. Their more 
lenient punishments are slitting the 
nose, and cutting off the ears. But 
Bernier, who was an eye witness of 
their cruelties during the plunder of 
Surat, in 1664, says, that to make 
the rich inhabitants discover their 
wealth, they were guilty of more 
horrid cruelties, cutting off the legs 
Vou. fh P 


and arms of those who were s\is- 
pected of secreting it. 

If it were only against the Moors, 
the ferocious invaders of their coun- 
try, the despoilers of the Hindow 
temples, and the remorseless mur- 
derers of the priests of Brahma, that 
these cruelties were directed, it 
would be less a subject of wonder, 
since Sevajee publickly announced 
himself the avenger of the gods of 
Hindoostan, against the sanguinary 
violators of their shrines, meaning 
Aurungzeb and the Moguls. But 
their rage is indiscriminating, and 
Hindoos and Mahomedans are alike 
the victims of their unrelenting bar- 
barities. How astonishing must this 
conduct appear to every reflecting 
mind! Scrupulous minutely to ov- 
serve all the prescribed duties of 
their cast, with respect to diet and 
ablutions, even amidst the tumult of 
war, and often to the obstruction ot 
the business of a campaign, yet prac- 
tising every species of brutal inhu- 
manity. How strange the transition 
from the meekness of prayer to the 
rage of plunder; from ablution in the 
purifying wave that washes away sir: 
to bathe in torrents of human blood. 
From all this pollution, however, the 
Brahmans, who share in the plunder, 
have the effrontery to tell them they 
are purified by the sacrifice of 4 
buffalo, accompanied with many 
mysterious ceremonies, and, with 
this wretched salvo, their conscience s 
are appeased. 

Making war their sole profession, 
and letting themselves out to the best 
bidder, they are to be found in al) 
quarters, and are alternately engaged 
by all parties. It is dangerous, how 
ever, to employ them, for the off 
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of better terms, generally induces 
them to change sides, and, plunder 
being their grand object, they often 
devastate the very country which 
they were hired to defend. Their 
principal strength lies in their nu- 
merous cavalry, which they cherish 
with the greatest care, and their 
horses, like themselves, being inured 
to privations, and perpetually in ex- 
ercise, are of a hardier nature, and 
more capable of bearing fatigue, 
than any brought into the field by 
the princes of India. Rapid in their 
movements, and unincumbered with 
baggage, they render themselves 
formidable to the Mogul armies, by 
harassing their rear, by ravaging the 
country, and by cutting off their sup- 
plies. They avoid, as much as possi- 


ble, a general engagement, but when 
it takes place, they combat with re. 
solution; and in the use of the sabre, 
are dreadfully dexterous. If, how- 
ever, their arms are crowned with 
victory, their principal attention js 
instantly directed to plundering the 
camp of the vanquished, instead of 
pursuing them to extermination. 
Were they firmly united under one 
able commanding chief, as under 
Sevajee, they would be formidable 
indeed, and must soon be the sove- 
reigns of Hindoostan; but their go- 
vernment being feudal, divided 
among many chiefs, mostly at vari- 
ence with each other, their pewer is 
weakened in proportion, and it is 
only from their devastations that 
Hindoostan has to fear. 





——s 





OF THE PAGODAS 


THE most durable monuments of 
human industry are publick build- 
ings. The productions of art formed 
for the common purposes of life, 


‘waste and perish in using them; but 


works destined for the benefit of 
posterity subsist through ages, and 
it is according to the manner in 
which these are executed, that we 
form a judgment with respect to the 
degree of power, skill and improve- 
ment to which the people by whom 
they were erected had attained. In 
every part of India monuments of 
high antyquity are found. These are 
of two kinds, such as were conse- 
crated to the offices of religion, or 
fortresses built for the security of 


the country. In the former of these, 


to which Europeans, whatever their 
structure may be, give the general 
name of Pagodas, we may observe a 
diversity of style, which both marks 
the gradual progress of architecture 
and throws light on the general state 
of arts and manners in different 
periods. The most early Pagodas 
appear to have been nothing more 
than excavations In mountainous 
parts of the country, formed probably 


OF HINDOOSTAN. 


in imitation of the natural caverns 
to which the first inhabitants of the 
earth retired for safety during the 
night, and where they found shelter 
from the inclemency of the seasons. 
The most celebrated, and, as there 
is reason to believe, the most ancient 
of all these, is the Pagoda in the 
island Elephanta, at no great dis- 
tance from Bombay. It has been 
hewn by the hand of man out of a 
solid rock, about haif way up a high 
mountain, and formed into a spaci- 
ous area, nearly 127 feet square. In 
order to support the roof, and the 
weight of the mountain that lies 


.above it, a number of massy pillars, 


of a form not inelegant, have been 
cut out of the same rock, at such 
regular distances, as on the first en- 
trance presents to the eye of the 
spectator, an appearance both ot 
beauty and of strength. Great part 
of the inside is covered with human 
firures in high relief, of gigantick 
size as well as singular forms, and 
distinguished by a variety of symbols, 
representing, it is probable, the 
attributes of the deities whom the 


sculptors worshipped, or the actions 
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of the heroes whom they admired. 
In the isle of Salsette, still nearer to 
Bombay, are excavations in a similar 
style, hardly inferiour mM magnifi- 
cence, and destined for the same reli- 
gious purposes. These stupendous 
works are of such high antiquity, that 
as the natives cannot, cither from 
history or tradition, give any infor- 
mation concerning the time in which 
they were executed, they universally 
ascribe the formation of them, to the 
power of superiour beings. From 
the extent and grandeur of these 
subterranecous mansions, which in- 
telligent travellers compare to the 
most celebrated monuments of hu- 
man power and art in any part of the 
earth, it is manifest that they could 
not have been formed in that stage 
of social life where men continued 
divided into small tribes, unac- 
customed to the efforts of perseve- 
ring industry. It is only in states of 
considerable extent, and among peo- 
ple long habituated to subordination, 
and to act in concert, that the idea of 
such magnificent works is conceived, 
or the power of accomplishing them 
can be found. 

That some such powerful state 
was established in India at the time 
when the excavations in the islands 
of Elephanta and Salsette were for- 
med, is not the only conclusion to 
be drawn from a survey of them; the 
style in which the sculptures with 
which they are adorned is executed, 
indicates a considerable improve- 
ment in art, at that early period. 


Sculpture is the imitative art in, 


which man seems to have made the 
first trial of his own talents. But 
even in those countries where it has 
attained to the highest degree of 
perfection, its progress has been ex- 
tremely slow. Whoever has attend- 
ed to the history of this art in Greece, 
knows how far removed the first 
tude essay to represent the human 
form, was from any complete deline- 
auon of it. But the different groupes 
of figures which still remain entire 
in the Pagoda of Elephanta, however 
low they must rank if they be com- 
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pared with the more elegant works 
of Grecian or even Etruscan artists, 
are finished in a style considerably 
superiour to the hard, inexpressive 
manner of the Egyptians, or to the 
firures inthe celebrated palace of 
Persepolis. In this light they have 
appeared to persons abundantly 
qualified to appreciate their merit, 
and from different drawings, particu- 
larly those of Niebuhr, a traveller 
equally accurate in observing, and 
fasthful in describing, we must form 
a favourable opinion of the state of 
arts in India at that period. 

It is worthy of notice, that although 
several of the figures in the caverns 
at Elephanta be so different from 
those now exhibited in the Pagodas 
as objects of veneration, that some 
learned Europeans have imagined 
they represent the rites of a religion 
more ancient than that now esta- 
blished in Hindoostan, yet by the 
Hindoos themselves the caverns are 
considered as hallowed places of 
their own worship, and they still re- 
sort thither to perform their devo- 
tions, and honour the figures there, 
in the same manner with those in 
their own Pagodas. In confirmation 
of this, we are informed by an intelli- 
gent observer, who visited this sub- 
terrancous sanctuary in the year 1782, 
that he was accompanied by a saga- 
cious Brahman, a native of Benares, 
who, though he had never been in 
it before that time, recognised, at 
once, all the figures; was well ac- 
quainted with the parentage, educa- 
tion, and life of every deity or human 
personage there represented, and 
explained with fluency the meaning 
of the various symbols by which the 
images were distinguished. This 
may be considered as a clear proof 
that the system of mythology now 
prevalent in Benares, is not different 
from that delineated in the caverns 
of Elephanta. Mr. Hunter, who vi- 
sited Elephanta in the year 1784, 
seems to consider the figures there 
as representing deities who are still 
objects of worship among the Hin- 
doos. One circumstance serves to 
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confirm the justness of this opinion. 
Several of the most conspicuous 
personages in the groupes at Ele- 
phanta are decorated with the Zen- 
nar, the sacred string or cord pecu- 
jiar to the order of Brahmans, an 
authentick evidence of the distinction 
of casts having been established in 
India, at the time wnen these works 
were finished. 

2. Instead of caverns, the original 
places of worship, which could be 
formed only in particular situations, 
the devotion of the people soon be- 
gan to raise temples in honour of 
their deities in other parts of India. 
The structure of these was at first 
extremely simple. They were pyra- 
mids of large dimension, and had no 
light within but what came from a 
small door. After having been long 
accustomed to perform all the rites 
of religion in the gloom of caverns, 
the Indians were naturally led to 
consider the solemn darkness of such 
2 mansion as sacred. Some Pagodas 
in this first style of building still re- 
main in Hindoostan. Drawings of two 
of these at Deogur, and of a third, 
near Tanjore in the Carnatick, all 
fabricks of great antiquity, have been 
published by M, Hodges, and though 
they are rude structures, they are of 
such magnitude, as must have re- 
quired the power of some considera- 
ble state to rear them. 

3. In proportion to the progress 
of the different countries of India in 
opulence and refinement, the struc 
ture of their temples gradually im- 
proved. From plain buildings they 
became highly ornamented fabricks, 
and, both by their extent and mag- 
nificence, are monuments of the 
power and taste of the people by 
whom they were erected. In this 
highly finished style there are Pa- 

odas of great antiquity in different 
parts of Hindoostan, particularly in 
the southern provinces, which were 
nut exposed to the destructive vio- 
lence of Mahomedan zeal. In order 
to assist the reader in forming such 
an idea of these buildings as may 
enakle him to judge with respect, to 
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the early state of arts in India, we 
shall briefly describe two of which 
we have the most accurate accounts, 
The entry to the Pagoda of Chillam. 
brum near Porto Novo on the Coro. 
mandel coast, held in high venera. 
tion on account of its antiquity, is by 
a stately gate under a pyzamid a 
hundred and twenty-two feet in 
height, built with large stones above 


forty feet long, and more than five ’ 


feet square, and all covered with 
plates of copper, adorned with an 
Immense variety of figures neatly 
executed. The whole structure ex. 
tends one thousand three hundred 
and thirty-two feet in one direction, 
and nine hundred and thirty-six in 
another. Some of the ornamental 
parts are finished with an elegance 
entitled to the admiration of the 
most ingenious artists. The Pagoda 
of Seringham, superiour in sanctity 
to that of Chillambrum, surpasses it 
as much in grandeur; and, fortu- 
nately, we can convey a more perfect 
idea of it by adopting the words of an 
elegant and accurate historian. This 
Pagoda is situated about a mile from 
the western extremity of the island 
of Seringham, formed by the division 
of the great river Caveri into two 
channels. “ It is composed of seven 
square enclosures, one within the 
other, the walls of which are twenty- 
five feet high, and four thick. These 
enclosures are three hundred and 
fifty feet distant from one another, 
and each has four large gates, with 
a high tower; which are placed, one 
in the middle of each side of the 
enclosure, and opposite to the four 
cardinal points. The outward wall 
is near four miles in circumference, 
and its gateway to-the south is orna- 
mented with pillars, several of which 
are single stones thirty-three feet 
long, and nearly five in diameter; 
and those which form the roof, are 
still larger; in the inmost enclosures 
are the chapels. About half a mile 


to the east of Seringham, and nearer 


to the Caveri than Coleroon, 1s 
another large Pagoda, called Jembi- 
kisma; but this has, only one en: 
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closure. The extreme rveneration in 
which Seringham is held, arises 
from a belief that It contains that 
identical image of the god Wistchnn, 
which used to be worshipped by the 
god Brahma. Pilgrims from all 
parts of the peninsula come here to 
obtain absolution, and none come 
without an offering of money; and a 
jarge part of the revenue of the 
island is allotted for the maintenance 
of the Brahmans who inhabit the 
Pagoda; and these, with their fami- 
lies, formerly composed a multitude 
of not less than forty thousand souls, 
maintained, without labour, by the 
liberality of superstition. Here, as 
in all the other great Pagodas of 
India, the Brahmans live in a subor- 
dination which knows no resistance, 
and slumber in a _ voluptuousness 
which knows no wants.” 
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[ Voy. Part. iii. chap. 44.} They were 
examined at greater leisure, and with 
more attention by M. Anqueti du 
Perron. But as his long description 
of them is not accompanied with 
plan or drawing, it cannot convey a 
distinct idea of the whole. It is evi- 
dent, however, that they are the 
works of a powerful people, and 
among the innumerable figures in 
sculpture, with which the walls are 
cevered, all the present objects of 
Hindoo worship may be distinguish- 


ed. {| Zendavesta. Disc. Prelim. 
233.| There are remarkable exca- 


vations in a mountain at Mavalipu- 
ram, near Sadras. This mountain is 
well known on the Coromandel coast 
by the name of the Seven Pagodas. 
A good description of the works 
there, which are magnificent and of 
high antiquity, is given in the Asiatick 


In several parts of India, there Researches, vol. i. p. 145. &c. Many 


fare other stupendous works of a 
similar nature. The extent and 
imagnificence of the excavations in 
the island of Salsette, are such, 
that the artistemployed by ¢vernour 
Boon, to make drawings of them, 


other instances of similar works 
might be produced if it were neces- 
sary. What has been here asserted, 
concerning the elegance of some of 
the ornaments in Indian buildings, 
is confirmed by colonel Call, late 
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wsserted that it would require the chief engineer at Madras, who urges 
jabour of forty thousand men, for this as a proof of the early and high 
forty years, to finish them. [4rchewo- civilisation of the Indians. “ It may 
logia, vol. vii. p. 336.] Loose ag this safely be pronounced,” says he, «that 
no part of the world has more marks 
veys an idea of the impression which of antiquity for arts, sciences and 
the view of them made on his mind. civilisation, than the peninsula of 
The Pagodas of Ellore, eighteen India, from the Ganges to Cape Co- 
miles from Aurungabad, are like- morin. I think the carvings on some 
wise hewn out of the solid rock,and of the pagodas and choultries, as 
it they do not equal those of Ele- well as the grandeur of the works, 
phanta and Salsette, in magnitude, exceed any thing executed now a 
they surpass them far in their extent days, not only for the delicacy of 
and number. M. Thevenot, whoa first the chisel, but the expense of con- 
gave a description of these singular struction, considcring in many in- 
lansions, asserts, that for above two stances, to what distances the com- 
leagues, all around the mountain, ponent parts were carried, and te 
hothing is to be seen but Pagados. what heights they were raised.” 








MEMARKABLE PHENOMENON, WHICH TAKES PLACE IN THE SEA NEAR AMBOYXS 
NOTICED IN THE JOURNAL OF A LATE VOYAGER IN THOSE SEAS. 


IN a violent gale last night, in changed its colour to a milky white- 
pissing between the islands of Bouro ness. Supposing it was owing te 
and Manipa, the water suddenly shoals, the jead was cast, but noe bor- 
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tom was found with a line of eighty 
fathoms. This phenomenon remains 
therefore unaccounted for. 

This phenomenon is regularly pe- 
riodical in the seas near Amboyna. 
The most particular account of it is 
to be found in Valentyn’s Beschry- 
ving van Oost Indien, vol. Il. p. 137, 
and vol. III. part il. p. 10. He calls 
it Aet wit-water {the white water] 
and states, that it occurs twice every 
vear in the seas around Banda; the 
first time, when it is denominated 
the little wit-water, it takes place 
at the new moon in June; it is 
but slight in July, but does not en- 
tirely subside before the same appear- 
ance occurs again at the new moon 
in August, when it is called the great 
wit-water. In the day time the cea 
appears as usual; but in the night it 
assumes a milk-white hue, and the 
reflection of it in the air is so great 
that the sky cannot be distinguished 
from the water Land is very easily 
discerned by night in it, for the land 
appears very black in the middle of 
the whiteness. Very little fish is 
caught during the time that it laste; 
the fish do not like the water, and 
the clearness of it makes them easi- 
ly see the fishing tackle and boats, 
and consequently avoid them. It has 
likewise been observed to rot the 
bottoms of vessels which are much 
in it. It throws up, on the shores 
where it reaches, a great deal of 
slime and filth, and likewise differ- 
ent species of blubber, or molusca 
Aezaantjes [ holothura fihysalis| &c. 
it is dangerous for small vessels to 
be at seain the night where it comes, 
as, though it may be calm, the sea 
always rolls with heavy surges, 
enough to overset boats, which seem 
as if they were occasioned by sub- 
aqueous exhalations pressing up- 
wards for a vent. It is chiefly seen 
between Banda and the south cast- 


ern islands to the southward of the 
islands of Aroe and Keys, down to 
‘Tenimber, where the heaviest roll- 
ing of the sea is observed, and Ti- 
morlaut; it runs westward as far as 
Yimor, and to the north it Is met 
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with on the south coast of Ceray 
keeping, however, to the south of th 
Uliassers and Amboyna, where j 
appears in large stripes. This mil 
sez, as Valentyn quaintly calls jy 
is clearly seen at night from the 
hills at Amboyna, stretching tp, 
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wards Banda. It does not ofte SCC 
reach as far as Amboyna itself. ed 
The more tempestous the weathe nif 
proves, the more it rains; and the apt 
harder the southeast trade wing 

blows, the more this white water 

is seen. It is entirely unknow 

whence it proceeds, but it has ge. 

nerally been supposed to come from , 
the gulf of Carpentaria. Some have re 
considered the whiteness as occa M 
sioned by myriads of animalculz: 1’ 
and others have ascribed it to a sub. | 
tle, sulphureous, marine exhalation, the 
which they have supposed to arise ne: 
from the bottom of the sea, and to he. 
become condensed in the water, Oey 
Brimstone is, in fact, produced in nike 
considerable quantities, at Amboyna at 
and Banda, and likewise, upon Nila Lou; 
Teeuwer, and Dammer (three isl pee 
ands, south of the two former, and wan 
between them and Timor, little Seat 
known to any but the Dutch) and Atlar 
elsewhere in those regions; yet, re- ona’ 
marks Valentyn, if the white water sass 
were caused by that circumstance, mats 
it would be observed wherever sul- ty 
phur ts found in large quantities. viata 
He says, a similar phenomenon has lends 
been observed at the Comorra isl city 
ands, and between Madagascar and inn 
Africa. Stavorinus, in his voyage t0 uked 
Surat, observed the same singulat ther j 
appearance in latitude 17° 30’ north His. th 
in which he describes the sea a tig 
having lost, during the day, its usual red | 
azure clearness, appearing darket but sy 
and browner than usual, and ap Hay . 
pearing, at night, so white, as if the Pation 
whole sea was covered with a white sible 
sheet, or exactly like the appearance The 
in the night-time, of a flat countly these | 
overspread with snow. This pheno- Wash} 
menon, he remarks, was entirely can eo 
distinct from the luminous appear ras d 
ance which is frequently observed eng 


the water of the ocean, as, instead 




















of giving any light, the whole was of 
a deadly paleness, excepting close 
to the vessel where it seemed mixed 
with some sparks of light. No ground 
was found with a line of 150 fathoms. 
Some of the water was taken up and 
examined immediately with a micro- 
scope, but nothing could be perceiv- 
ed in it with a glass of great mag- 
nifying power. To the naked eye, it 
appeared as clear as chrystal, and on 
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tasting it, it seemed to have lost 
something of its briny and bitumi- 
nous nature. An English navigator, 
capt. Newland, once observed the 
game appearance in the same part 
of the ocean, with this difference, 
however, that he saw it intermixed 
with black stripes running in a ser- 
pentine direction through the white- 
ness. 


















JT has been questioned, whether 
the natives of North America have 
any poetical taste. For a long time 
I was inclined to the opinion, that 
they had no compositions of this kind, 
or, at least, none beyond a single sen- 
tence or ejaculation. This was my 
belief, when, after the cession of 
, Louisiana to the United States, the 


Osage Indians, from the regions far 
west of the Mississippi, made their 
, first appearance onthe shores of the 
d Atlantick. A party of them had been 
, sent from Washington in 1804, to 
. see the maritime country, and had 
a travelled as far as New York. Hayv- 
I ing repeatedly seen these strange 
* visiters, and the gentleman who at- 
ri tended them during their stay in that 


i city, I was much gratified by the 
: aswers made to many questions I 
at uked concerning them. Among o- 
th ther information I received, was the 

fact that the party had a poet among 





pr them, I endeavoured to procure a re- 
cet a, interview with this son of Song; 
1” ut such was the press of company, 
the ad such was their incessant occu- 
pation, that I found it utterly impos- 
i sible. 

oe Py next year, another party of 
site . red men of the West, came to 
rely ashington, the scat of the Ameri- 
eat’ a government. I visited them, cul- 
din vated their acquaintance, and had 





Deated visits in return. J was both 
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CURIOUS PARTICULARS CONCERNING THE OSAGES, A NATION OF AMERICAN 
INDIANS, LIVING SOUTH OF THE RIVER MISSOURL, 
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instructed and entertained with the 
geographical delineations they made 
of the regions they were acquainted 
with. They drew for me, with chalk, 
on the floor, a sketch of the rivers 
Arkansas, Missouri, and Mississippi, 
and of the Osage and Gasconade. 
They depicted the villages of the 
Great and little Osages, and their 
route thence toward the city of 
Washington; and they marked the 
spot, where the vast Saline exists, to 
the westward and southward of their 
settlements. 

Among other displays of their 
knowledge, they favoured me with 
concerts of vocal and instrumental 
musick. Four or five performers stood 
up together in a row, and uttered, 
with measured tone and accent, se- 
veral of their popular songs. A small 
basket, with stones in it, like a child’s 
play-thing; a rattle-snake’s tail tied 
to the extremity of a wild turkey’s 
long feather; a sort of board to be 
beaien by the hand; and a flute, or 
rather whistle, made of native reed, 
were the instruments employed by 
this harmonious band. 

Their concert was animated, and 
seemed to give the actors a great 
deal of pleasure. The spirit and sa- 
tisfaction which they manifested, 
made me curious to know what were 
the words and sentiments of the 
songs. After various efforts, | 
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ceeded in precuring several of these 
aboriginal pieces, by aid of their in- 
terpreter. He gave me the litteral 
translation, and this I have thrown 
into English verse, with but small 
amplification or paraphrase. When 
I took the pen, ink, and paper the 
chief musician, or poet, felt so much 
timidity, or embarrassment that he 
could with difficulty be prevailed on 
to repeat the words. At length, how- 
ever, on being told, “ that the red 
man kefit his song in his mouth, but 
that I would show him the white man’s 
method of putting it into his pocket,” 
his scruples were overcome; for he 
laughed, and then slowly and dis- 
tinctly uttered the words of several 
songs. 

1 give you, as specimens of their 
talent in this way, three different 
rhythmical compositions. These are 
on Friendshin, War, and Peace, and 
afford striking illustrations of the 
manner of thinking, among those 
simple and unlettered people. 

You will judge of the sagacity and 
quickness of wit, which they possess, 
by the following anecdote: I observ- 
ed to one of the chiefs, who visited 
me, “that, as the white men would 
soon begin to encroach upon them, 
the woods would be destroyed by 
tire, or cut down. Then game would 
grow scarce; deer and bison would 
disappear, and the Osages would be 
obliged to retire, and dispossess their 
neighbours by force, or remain at 
home, and adopt the manners of the 
white men. I asked him, when food 
erew so scarce, what he and his 
countrymen would do? “ Father,” 
said he, in reply, “ we hear, that the 
president of the United States is a 
very rich man, and has got a great 
quantity of money: we have been 
told, that the secretary at war 1s ex- 
ceedingly wealthy too, and keeps 
many bags of dollars; the senator, 
from New York, likewise, Father, 
possesses a great estate, and has as 
much silver as he wants: what will 
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Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Dearborne, ane 
Mr. Mitchill, do when all their mo, 
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ney is gone! 








I. OSAGE SONG OF FRIENDSRIP, 





Composed on the arrival of a pap. 
ty of their warriours at W ashington, 
in December, 1805, and sung at Dr, 
Mitchill’s, with their accompanimey 
of aboriginal musical instrument; | 
The joy of this band was the greater, 
on having reached in safety the plac 
of their destination, inasmuch as ap 
other band had been killed, on thei 
journey, by the murderous Siow. 
They also express singular deligh, 



























in having had an interview with the H 
president of the United States, whom T 
they call their “Great White Father” T 
My comrades bpave, and friends of not¢! Be 
Ye hither come from lands remote, A 
To see your grand exalted Sire, m 
And his sugacious words admire. yd 
“The Master* of your Life and Breath” 
Averted accidents and death; 
That you might such a sight behold, 
In spite of hunger, foes, and cold. 
Ye Ked-men! since ye here have been, W 
Your Great White Father ye have seen; of al 
Who cheered his children with his voi, antic 
And made their beating hearts rejoice. fact 
Thou Chief Osage ! fear not to come, cle. 
And leave awhile thy sylvan home; Instr 
The path we trod is clear and free, OWN | 
And wide and smother grows for thee. if we 
When here to march thou feel’st incliae’, _ ; 
We’ll arm alength’ning file behind; Be 
And dauntless from our forests walk, res 
‘To hear our Great White Father's talk the s 
rangi 
« Hl. QSAGE WAR SONG. or, if] 
Wanapasha, one of their chiely ducks 
encourages them to be intrepid " trom 
battle. alfix 
lute 
Say, warriours, why, when arms are SW their 
And dwell on every native tongue, Perul 
Do thoughts of death intrude?! such 
Why weep the common lot of all? suffici 
Why fancy you yourselves may fall, any q 
~auatina> sued ? 
Pursuing or pursued ? that ¢ 


* The Great Spirit, or Supreme Bring, is called by the Osages, “ The Master ° 


Breath, or Master of hife.” 
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Youbt not your Wanapasha’s* care, 


o lead you forth, and show you where 
7 pe a 1: 

The enemy’s concealed; 

His single arm shall make th’ attack 

And drive the sly invaders back, 

Or stretch them on the field. 









roceeding with embodied force, 
onation can withstand our course, 

Or check our bold career; ; . 
Though did they know my warlike fame, 
The terrours of my form and name, 
They’d quake, or die with fear. 


, Wt OSAGE SONG OF PEACE, 
On terminating the War with their Neich- 
bours, the Kanzas. 








Ye brave Osages! one and all 
My friends and relatives I call! 
Here smoke the calumet at ease; 
The Kanzas come to talk of peace; 
The same, whose warriours, babes, and 
wives, 
Beneath your fury lost their lives; 
As suppliants now your graceimplore, 
And sue for peace from door to door. 
May red men form, for happiest ends, 
A band ofrelatives and friends ! 


CATCHING A MALE. 
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Ye brave Osages! one and all 
My friends and relatives I call! 
There, take the hands the Kanzas show; 
Forget that they were once your foe; 
Resentment check; be calm and mild, 
Like men sineerely reconciled, 
And recollect the temper good, 
That joins them to your brotherhood. 
May red men form for noblest ends, 
A band of relatives and friends ! 


Ye brave Osages! one and ail 

My friends and relatives I call ! 
Your life’s Great Master now adore, 
That War’s destructive rage is o’er; 
He always views with equal eye 
The children of his family. 
May Peace unnumbered blessings bring, 
And may we never cease to sing 

How red men form, for wisest ends, 

A band of relatives and friends ! 


1 hope the attention of gentlemen, 
who speculate upon the genius and 
intellect of the people called savages, 
may be turned to this subject. 








DECOY ELEPHANTS 


WE may in vain search the annals 


of art, and examine the records of 


%) antiquity, for such an extraordinary 
fact as forms the subject of this arti- 
cle. That many birds are made 
instrumental towards enslaving their 
own species we all know; but even 
if we should hesitate in admitting, 

that the chirping of a linnet in its 

cage were rather the effect of agi- 
tation, and of that sensibility which 

. BB the sight of its fellow creatures 

ranging at full liberty must create; 

or, if we should deny that decoy 
ducks act rather from habit than 
infm from design; and though we should 
affix to the conduct of each, an abso- 
lute connivance in the ensnaring of 
their own race, and admire the 
regularity with which they act on 
such occasions; yet we do not find 
sufficient to interest us deeply, nor 

‘ny circumstance evincing cither 

that they are themselves sensible of 






Vor. rrr. ray 
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the stratagem, or that they are at- 
tached and strongly affectionate tw 
their employers. 

Not so the koomkie (or female 
elephant) she becomes an active 
accessory in the plot against her fel- 
low creature; discovering not only 
great readiness, but much ingenuity 
and anxiety for the success of the 
enterprise, as well as for the per- 
sonal safcty of her keeper! Possibly 
we might be the less surprised at 
this, were koomkies trained from 
their cariiest years to the device, 
which is by no means the case. 
They are generally selected, perhaps 
from herds comparatively fresh from 
the kedduh (or trap) on account oi 
their size, their docility, and their 
attachment to their moAoute, or 
drivers. In fact, however tractable 
and affectionate a female elephant 
may be, she will be of no value as a 
koomkie unless of a good stature; 


* Wanapasha died afterwards at Washington 









Pie 

without which she could neither 
effectually conceal her driver from 
the sight of the male to be taken, 
nor, in the event of his being dis- 
covered, afford him the least pro- 
tection. 

It may be observed, that demes- 
ticated animals at the season of pro- 
creation generally are in a state of 
warfare; one male of superiour prow- 
css exiling, or at least controlling, 
such males as may have not either 
spirit or strength to dispute the 
point. With wild animals this is, if 
any thing, carried to a greater ¢x- 
treme. Such as do not possess any 
exteriour weapons of offence, nature 
has designed should couple, as we 
find to be the case with hares, rab- 
bits, rats, wolves, bears, and many 
others; while those to which she has 
assigned horns, protruding teeth, &c. 
ever assemble in herds; as elephants, 
deers, buffaloes, &c. over which one 
male ordinarily obtains sway. With 
regard to antelopes, nothing Is more 
common than to see the conquered 

inales wander about in solitude, at 
a distance from their kindred herds, 
which they dare not appreach. If 
two or more cf these should meet, 
ws often happens, a fierce contest 
ensues; Hike many human litigations, 
terminating in mutual Mjury with- 
out any object to reward the victor. 
With buffalces it is hi: some mea- 
sure the same; the evil is withthem 
diminished by the propensity of 
herds, at this season, to divide Into 
small parties, with cach of which a 
mule retires. 

It is not easy to 
cisely how the nutter r ta aay 
elephants; but, from all that can be 
collected on the subject, we may 
conclude that the case is much the 
same with them as with deer. Dread- 
ful conflicts betwecn the large males 
of a flock of elephants have been 
seen, terminating in the 


~— te 
. 
- 


expulsion 
of the weaker parties, which range 
the country in the most viclent agi- 
tation. Full of lust and resentment, 
they destroy I object 


every living 
the most 


within their power, and in 
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wanton manner pul! up sugar Canes, 
plaintain trees, &e. rending the aj 
with their disconsolate trumpetin 
Others are more suiky, and seck the 
heavier covers; where, no doubt, 
time allays their passions, and 
degrees they rejoin their own, o 
some other herd. 

These single males, which ar 
called sauns, very soon distinguish 
themselves, and attract the notice 
of the enterprising dealer, who fails 
not to despatch two or more koom. 
kies tor the purpose of securing such 
substantial prizes. It is to be under. 
stood, that the sauns are very valua. 
ble; being of the first class, an 
inferiour only te the master elephant 
of thecherd, whose antipathy appears 
to be engendered solely against such 
aniong the males as, from their near 
equality with his own stature, become 
objects of jealousy. At least such 
we must take for granted; since we 
find many males of inferiour siz 
among herds taken, at a time when 
such as are above described have 
been obliged, by one superiour in 
vigour, to abandon them. 

The koomkies despatched should 
be as nearly as possible the size of 
the saun to be taken. A mohout does 
not like to yenture, unless among 
ample numbers, on such desperate 
service, if his koomkre bear not a 
due proportion es to bulk, on which, 
as also on the footing of attachment 
created between himself and his 
charge, which is generally an ob 
ject of very solicitude and 
attention, not only his success, but 
his very existence depends. When 
the koomkies are within a foot, or @ 
foot and a half, as high as the male 
to be caught, two will generally 
suffice; though a third is rarely ob 
jects ed to as superfluous. 

Each mohout is provided? with 4 
biack blanket, and a smail quantity 
of strong rope, proper for securing 

the sau; the ordinary paintings of 
red and dun oaker on the elephants’ 
faces, and every apes. which could 
create in the male the Teast suspl- 
cion of domestication, are carefully 
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removed. The mohouts, covered w ith 
their blankets, crouch in such man- 
ner as not to be easily distinguished 
from the animals they are op; and 
erhaps, if the situation be fayoura- 
bic to the measure, both the koum- 
kie an¢ her driver furnish themselves 
with green boughs, which the for- 
mer carries hee trunk, playing 
with it in such a manner as to 
favour the concealment of the latter. 
Though on some occasions the mo- 
howze accompany the koomkies up to 
the sau, yet it is safer, and gener ally 
the most sure and easy mode, for 
them to dismount in some con- 
tiguous cover with their blankets and 
ropes, leading the koomkics to the 
saun, towards which they proceed 
in the most cunning style. 

A rig 00 scene now presents 
itself; the soomkies begin to caress 
the saun, raising his passions by the 
most libidinous demeanour. During 
this scene of courtship, however, 
they fail not to place themselves in 
such manner as to favour the ap- 
proach of the mohours; who watching 
their opportunities, pass the ropes 
with wonderous dexterity round the 
fore legs of the saun, which, being 
elated with his good fortune, and 
losing all sense but that of enjoy- 
ment, is speedily secured. When 
a large tree is at hand, the koomkics 
artfully lead the saun towards it, in 
the first instance; whence not only 
the approach of the mohouts is great- 
ly facilitated, but an opportunity is 


| aflorded him, in the course of 
dalliance, while the saun, like many 
, tlove-sick swain, has his thoughts 
' tny Where but where they should be, 
, of affixing to his hind legs a pair of 
; wooden clasps having spikes within 
‘ them, and joined to a strong rope, 
which is passed round the tree, and 
. made completely fast; leaving the 
y ‘aun but little scope to move round. 
g During this process, the conduct of 
ft Me the kvomkies is peculiarly artful. 
’ They not only exert themselves 
id With astonish ing address to divert 
‘i. the attention of ‘the 8G ate and to cut - 
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their trunks, but they even aid in 
effecting the ligatures therewith, 
passing the rope at times, when the 
mohouts might either be anpares to 
danger, or unable to reach it. The 
clasps for the hind legs are made 
with a joint in their middie, general- 
ly of rope; and the small iron spikes 
within them, being nothing more 
than the ends of nails driven through 
the wood from the outside, do not 
give any uncasiness except when 
the sawn makes an effort to move 
forward; at which time, the clasps 
being brought against the limb by 
the straining of the rope, the spikes 
are pressed into the ankie, and caus: 
such pain as to dishearten the animal 
from frequent or forcible exertions. 

Notwithstanding every precaution, 

and the vigilance of the kvomkics, it 
sometimcs happens that the sauv 
either sees, hears, feels, or smells, 
the moAouts; in which case not even 
the caresses of the “agreeable de- 
celvers” can control his violence. 
This is a severe trial of the fortitude 
and fidelity of the koomkies; which 
have been known to expose them- 
selves to the saun’s utmost fury, to 
effect the escape of the mehouts, 
who do not require much urging on 
such occasions to make a most pre- 
cipitate retreat. Sometimes the scuz, 
indignant and big with rage, forget- 
ing the difference of sex, uses his 
teeth without mercy; goring the 
koomkies desperately, and twisting 
their tails with his trunk. I belieye 
instances have occurred of their be- 
ing killed. One would conclude, that, 
after such a failure, koomkies would 
be with difficulty induced, at any iu- 
ture period, to approach a seun; but, 
though I have heard of instances of 
their returning to the same male, 
after such severe maltreatment bv 
him, I have not been able to learn 
that any ever were so far intimidated 
as to be less wil ling to resume their 
functions whenever required. 

After these measures have been 
taken to secure him, nothing further 
is reguisite than to leave the saun to 
expend himself, in vain cfforts to re- 
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gain his liberty. Furious and agitated 
to an extreme, he destroys whatever 
may be in his way; tearing up the 
tufts of grass by the roots, rending 
from the tree such branches as may 
be within his reach, and eventually 
straining to throw down the tree it- 
self by his weight, or to pull it up 
with his trunk. In short, his whole 
powers are in action on this occasion; 
and it is not until being completely 
overcome with fatigue, and nearly 
dead from his natural thirst, which 
is greatly augmented by his constant 
roaringss, that he subsides into a sort 
of tranquillity. 

During the first day, it would be 
of no avail to tender any sustenance; 
nor in general will a szvn for some 
time touch any thing but water, 
which he appears to enjoy greatly, 
and will suck up with avidity. How- 
ever, the impulse of nature soon 
operates, and induces him to pick at 
branches of plaintain, the stems of 
those trees, sugar canes, bundles of 
dhud grass, or such other provisions 
us are grateful to his palate. The 
same koomkies and mohouts attend 
him daily, gaining by degrees upon 
his confidence, and rendering him, 
after some days, or weeks, according 
‘o his natural temper or other cir- 
cumstances, fit to be taken under 
charge of elephants, perhaps supe- 
riour to him in bulk, to the place 
where others belonging to the same 
proprietor are kept. At this time, 
owing to the constraint occasioned 
by the ligatures, and by the unifor- 
mity of position, as well as by the 


want of exercise, to which the vio- 


lent struggles he has undergone add 
greatly, the saunz is by no means 
capable of effectual exertion. Large 
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ropes being passed round his bod 
and, if needful, others attached to his 
legs, he is conducted, generally wig, 
little trouble, to his station. Some. 
times, however, a sawn will in his 
way, or perhaps on his legs being 
iiberated, make a desperate resis. 
ance. When this happens, the cop. 
ducting elephants, extending to the 
length of their tow ropes, urge for. 
ward as fast as may be practicable, 
while one or more sturdy male 
goad him behind with their teeth 
The mohouts of the latter being pro. 
vided with spears, which are applied 
without mercy, to the hind parts of 
the unwilling captive, he generally 
finds it most convenient to submit, 
and may, perhaps, in a few months 
afterwards, be seen leading sawn 
with great spirit and assiduity. 

Coercion should, nevertheless, be 
avoided as much as possible. It is 
far better to gain gradually upon a 
elephant’s disposition, than to have 
recourse to any act of violence. No 
animals on earth have a keener ot 
more lasting sense of injury; while, 
on the other hand, none seem more 
grateful for kindness. For this rea 
son, a person wishing to obtain a 
elephant for his own use, shoul 
endeavour to get such as may have 
been taken by a dealer exercising? 
system of moderation; selecting from 
his stock one that has, from the first, 
been most docile, and been treated 
with least severity. Such an animé 
will prove to work better, to be 
more healthy, and to be on all oc 
casions calm and tractable; while 
the reverse will, with rare excep 
tions, be found to result from hars! 
measures, 








JUGGLERS IN INDIA, FROM A LATE NARRATIVE. 


WE were visited one evening by a 
set of jugglers, who craved permis- 
sion to exhibit their skill, for our 
diversion; which being granted they 
proceeded to perform a great varie- 


ty of very pleasing deceptions, pl 
ticularly that of the mango tet 
which | dare say most eentieme! 
who have resided any time in Benga 
or the upper provinces, have had op- 
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portunities of secing. A mango aeons 
was buried in the ground before our 
faces, with sundry strange grimaces, 
and affected incantations by the jug- 
glers. In a short space of time, a slen- 
der tree was observed to sprout up 
from the spot, which in the course 
of an hour grew the height of four 
or five feet, with an exuberant foli- 
age, and several green mangoes, 
which we were requested to pluck 
and taste; the process was certainly 
yery adroitly managed, and excited 
a considerable degree of pleasure 
and surprise. The whole tribe of 
slight-of-hand men in Europe are 
mere bunglers, when compared with 
the jugglers of India; their decep- 
tions are so admirably executed, and 
some of their performances of such 
a strange nature, that the ignorant 
and superstitious natives, believing 
as they do ail the enchantments de- 
scribed in such books as the Arabian 
Nights Entertainment, may well as- 
cribe to them necromantick powers. 
Even some pious Roman catholick 
missionaries have gravely asserted, 
that the jugglers on the coast of Co- 
romandel! had dealings with the de- 
vil, as their feats were beyond the 
reach of human power. Without 
subscribing to the opinions of those 
reverend fathers, I must confess, that 
many of their actions are very won- 
derful, and one of them in particular 
has been pronounced by surgeons, 
eminently skilled in the anatomy of 
. the human body, to be impossible. 


What i allude to is, the circum- 
; stance of a man thrusting a sword 
. down his own throat, up to the hilt, 
) without receiving any injury. With 


all due submission to these learned 
anatomists, who decide so dogmiati- 
cally on the impossibility ofthe thing, 
I must beg to state, that I have scen 
it performed by the Pandarums, at 
Madras, above a dozen times; and I 
doubt not, but there are hundreds of 


_ people in England, who have scen it 
ey also. There wasno deception, notrick 
, whateyer, but an absolute deglutition 
a 7 
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of the blade of a sword, formed like 
a cut and thrust but blunt at the 
point and edges. I examined it mi- 
nutely, and found it to be a real and 
substantial piece of cold iron. 
The man threw his head back, so as 
to bring the passage of the throat in 
a straight line with the stomach; he 
then took the sword in both his hands 
and inserted it with great care, un- 
til the whole was engulphed, and the 
hilt only remained out of his mouth. 
Il once saw it performed before se- 
veral gentlemen, among whom was 
the surgeon of an Indiaman, then at 
anchor in Madras roads. He was very 
sceptical on the subject, until it was 
fairly brought to issue, when the re- 
ality of the circumstance excited his 
extreme astonishment; he desired the 
man to repeat the operation, and 
when at length ail his doubts were 
removed, he made the Pandarum a 
proposal to go, with him to Europe, 
in consideration of which, he would 
give him* one thousand pagodas on 
the spot, alike sum on his arrival in 
England, with his expenses there and 
other advantages. The tenth part of 
this sum would have been a fortune 
to the man, and for that amount he 
would have attended him all his life, 
in any part of the peninsula of India; 
but his cast was an insuperable bar- 
rier to his going on board a ship, to 
the great mortification and disap- 
pointment of the doctor. I should 
not have entered into so prolix a 
statement of this affair, were I not 
well assured that there are many 
people in England, particularly pro- 
fessional men, who regard the cir- 
cumstance as a mere travelling ro- 
mance; and it is not many months 
since I dined at a friend’s house, with 
a large party, whom I found on my 
entrance, exercising their risible 
faculties, at the expense of a gentle- 
man, who had arrived a short time 
before from India, and entertained 


them with an account of what he 


had seen in that country. They swal- 
lowed sundry relations of dancing 
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elephants, musical snakes, flying fox- 
es, and other strange things, but 
they could not swallow the sword, 
no, that stuck in their throat, and oc- 
casioned a tickling which brought on 
the risibility I observed, on my first 
cpotrance. The gentleman, under- 
standing that { had been in India, 
appealed to me for the truth of his 
narration. I confirmed it, without 
hesitation; but some ot the company 
did not seem to be convinced, and 
the gentleman has since acquired 
the nick-name, of the sword-eater. 
I shali dismiss the subject with ob- 


serving, that there are many circyn, 
stances which occur daily in th 
streets of Calcutta and other town 
of India, which would be deemeq 
fabulous by the good people of this 
country; and, on the contrary, the 
narration of many things that are 
common in the streets of London, 
would, by the natives of Hindoostap, 
be attributed to the fertile imaging. 
tion of a prolifick brain; due credit 
ought, therefore, to be attached to 
such relations, although they do not 
come within the immediate scope of 
our conceptions. 
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A LETTER, DATED CAPE OF GOOD 


HOPE, MAY 21, 1809, Gives fHE 


FOLLOWING INTERESTING PARTICULARS. 


ABOUT ten months ago, lieute- 
nant Donovan, of the 83d regiment, 
assistant-surgeon Cowan, and twelve 
Hottentots, left the Cape with the 
intention of travelling, if possible, as 
far as Mosambique. This underta- 
king, if it be accomplished, will far 
exceed any African travels that have 
hitherto been performed, as the re- 
gions through which they pass are 
utterly unknown to any European. 
Last weck, letters, dated about two 
months ago, were received from 
these gentlemen, at which time they 
had penetrated to lat. 24° S. long. 
28° E. According to the information 
which they had collected, in about 
twelve or fourteen days longer travel- 
ing to the N. I. they should arrive 
at a place, to which white people 
were in the habit of going from Mo- 
sambique; so that there is great rea- 
son to hope this arduous enterprise 
may be successfully achieved. The 
country which they were then in 
was fertile. The only discovery of 
material importance, which they ap- 
pear to have made, at the time their 
letters were written, was, that they 


had found wild camels, animals not 
before known to be inhabitants of 
South Africa. This unexpected dis. 
covery may eventually prove of the 
highest utility to this colony, in many 
parts of which, for several succeed. 
ing: days, a traveller cannot meet with 
water; and, from the burdens which 
camels are capable of bearing, they 
may probably supersede, in a great 
degree, the use of wagons, each of 
which requires from eight or ten to 
sixteen or eighteen bullocks to drag 
them over the sandy or stony roads, 
in the vicinity of the Cape. From 
this account it appears, that the 
travellers had proceeded in a diagonal 
line, and in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, from 34° S. lat. and 23° E. long. 
(the situation of the Cape) to 24° 5. 
lat. and 28° E. long. that is 10° to the 
northward, and 5° to the eastward; 
and that, as Mosambique is situated 
in 40° E. long. and 15°S. lat. they 
had stiil to traverse 9° of latitude, 
and 13° of longitude, so that their 
journey was not then nearly half com- 
pleted. 








SIR, 

IN your 133rd number, for May 
last, page 410, it is stated as a cu- 
rious fact in the natural history of 
the common eel, that a number, 
consisting of old and young, had 
been discovered In a subterranean 
pool at the bottom of an old quarry, 
which had been filled up and its 
surface ploughed and cropped more 
than twelve years. The information 
was evidently intended to convey 2 
opinion that the young ecls, found 
inthe pool, had actually been bred 
therein; and, could that circumstance 
have been unequivocally established, 
it would have been a new and inte- 
resting fact in the natural history of 
the animal. I, however, imagine, that 
a strict investigation of all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, made on the 
spot, would have shown that the 
young eeis had recently found their 
way into the poo}, in the same man- 
ner as the old ones had formerly 
done; that is, by some aqueous com- 
munication, however temporary or 
trivial, with any, the most insignifi- 
cant, adjoining brook or rill. It is 
certainly difficult to conceive how 
even a subterranean pool can pre- 
serve its water for more than a do- 
zen years perfectly isolated from all 
other water; and if any communica- 
tion, however temporary, and how- 
ever minute, had existed, the cir- 
cumstance of finding the old and 
voung eels torether, would be only 
an ordinary occurrence. Indeed, I 
find no difficulty in pronouncine, 
that the case spoken of furnishes no 
satisfactory ev idence of the fuct it 
was intended to establish. 

I believe there is no animal, if we 
except man himself, that Is so dis- 
seminated over every climate and 
country in the globe, as the common 
ee]. In almost every instance where 
fresh water either flows, or is per- 
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OBSCURE FACTS OF THE COMMON EEL. 


To the Editor of the Philosofihical Magazine. 


oN THE GENERATION, AND OTHER OBSCURE FACTS IN THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF THE COMMON EEL. 


inhabitant; and throughout every 
part of our own country, not only 
every river and brook, but also eve- 
ry piece of stationary water, from 
the largest lakes down to many of 
our common wells, are found, in the 
proper season, to abound with eels; 
and yet both the place and the man- 
ner of their propagation still remain 

a question in zoology. There are also, 
many other facts in their history, 
that are very obscure; and it would 
be an interesting addition to the re- 
searches of the British zoologist to 
have the whole satisfactorily Cleared 
up. In furtherance of this object, 
and to narrow the fieid of inquiry, |} 
here offer, Mr. Editor, such facts as 
have fallen within my own observa- 
tion, of the natural habitudes of the 
eel. They are chiefly intended to in- 
duce some of your intelligent read- 
ers, whose situation furnishes them 
with better sources of information 
to communicate what they can learn 
on the subject. 

In all inland waters, eels abound 
without number in summer, but dis- 
appear in winter. This disappearance 
has been variously accounted for, 
and it has been very generally ima- 
gined that a large proportion hiber- 
nate, by bedding themselves in mud; 
a notion which, I believe, is quite as 
visionary as the hibernation of swal- 
lows under water. Were eels ever 
in the habit of penetrating into mud, 
they would naturaily enough shelter 
themselves therein, when exposed 
to imminent danger, and no other 
mode of escape presented itself: 
but I have seen very many instances 
of muddy pools, purposely and spee- 
dily drained off, where multitudes of 

els crawled over the lieht surface 

of the mud in ail directions to escape. 
and without ever attempting to con- 
ceal themselves by penetrating into 
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also furnishes evidence that nature 
never intended that animal to be bu- 
ried under mud. 

The disappearance of eels, in 
rivers and brooks, may be well ac- 
counted for by their emigration to the 
sea. This emigration is called their 
running. It commences in autumn, 
when immense quantities pass down 
the streams. Great numbers take the 
advantage of descending with floods, 
but a large proportion pass down- 
wards in the night, and only in the 
darkest and most tempestuous nights. 
Moonshine wholly suspends their 
progress; and evenatemporary gleam 
of light, when the night is otherwise 
favourable, immediately interrupts 
their journey. This proves that their 
emigration is not a casual but a pre- 
meditated system in their existence: 
and it also displays their instinctive 
cunning; for, being an easy prey, 
when discovered, to otters, herons, 
and other nocturnal enemies, it is 
only in the darkest nights that they 
can travel in safety. During the pe- 
riod of their run, vast quantities are 
caught in bag-nets, set across the 
streams. There is reason to suspect 
that all the eels in rivers do not run 
for the sea, as, very early in the 
spring, large eels abound in rivers 
at such a distance inland, as renders 
it highly improbable that they can 
have ascended so far at so carly a 
period; and, indeed, it is yet an un- 
ascertained fact, whether, of the vast 
multitude which unquestionably do 


pass downwards to the sca, any of 


them do again return and ascend to 
any distance up the streams. If, in- 
deed, this retrograde cmigration 
really existed to any extent, there 
are thousands of situations on our 
streams where it must have bcen 
every season perceived; and yet it 
has not only not been discovered, 
but the instances are frequent, 
where the obstacles, on many of our 
sireams, render it impracticable, and 
where, nevertheless, large cels are 
found above these obstacles as early, 
and as abundantly as below them. 
The prebability, therefore, is, that 
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few or none of the vast numbers 
which descend the streams, eyes 
again return; and then, as they are 
never discovered in the sea itself 
the question of what ultimately be. 
comes of them, is just as obscur, 
as that of their generation. 

There are many lakes, and multi. 
tudes of pools, abounding with eels, 
and from which they cannot run op 
account of the insufficiency of the 
outlets; and in these situations, the 
cels, most certainly, continue during 
the period of their existence. There, 
however, they regularly disappear 
in winter, and the manner of their 
hibernating is entirely unknown. But 
as no species of animal, with which 
we are acquainted, ever does breed 
during the time of its hibernation 
(the thing, indeed, seeming physi- 
cally impossible) and as eels, in 
these confined situations, are taken 
at all other times, without any ves- 
tige of propagation being discovered 
amongst them, the inference seems 
conclusive, that eels never do, under 
any circumstance, breed in fresh 
water. Were it, indeed, practicable 
in a single instance, it would be 
equally so in thousands of others, 
where the circumstances are so si- 
milar; and it would be passing 
strange if a solitary quarry pit, which 
had been excluded for a dozen years 
even from day light, were to disco- 
ver to us an occurrence which js 
never displayed in our multitudinous 
open pools, where the same animals 
are equally restricted from escape. 

In contradistinction to the vast 
emigration of old eels down the 
streams in autumn, an immensely 
greater migration of young ones 
commences up the streams in spring 
and summer. Their size varies be- 
tween the smallest and the largest 
darning needic. They are called 
elvers, and abound in some of our 
large rivers, to an inconceivable ex- 
tent. In some places, bushels of them 
are taken with baskets fixed on to 
the ends of poles, and drawn swiftly 
through the water. Their progress 
is always along the banks, am 
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numerous portions pass up into al} 
the lateral streams. The smallest 
brook and the minutest rill that can 
run receive their proportion; and it 
js solely in this way that every piece 
of water, however or wherever it 
may be situated, receives the eels 
that are found in it. The smallest 

ossible trickling of water from any 
pool to the nearest brook, is suffi- 
ecient to enable these little indefati- 
wable animals to wind their way up 
to the source. The instinct, indeed, 
which impels them upwards against 
all moving water seems incessant 
and irresistible; it surmounts every 
difficulty, and perseveres success- 
fully against every obstacle, however 
imperious. During the slow state of 
| streams in the early part of summer, 
they may be found at weirs, mill- 
dams, cascades, and other elevations 
across the streams, ascending, by the 
margin of the water, perpendicular 
walls many feet in height, where the 
least crevice in the stone, or patch 
of moss, affords them a_ hold; and 
they will even find their way over 
vertical dry boards, by adroitly em- 
ploying their glutinous exteriour. I 
have taken them in handfuls from 
patches of wet moss against erect 
walls, completely out of the water, 
and where the height and distance 
to be surmounted would require the 
persevering efforts of many days. In 
yery small, pellucid brooks, adjacent 
to rivers where they abound, they 
may be seen wriggling up the little 
streams, in endless succession, for 
weeks together. Great numbers 
doubless perish by ascending the 
temporary rills produced from rain, 
and by reaching spring heads, and 
situations where the water is insuf- 
ficient for their growth and support. 
But in this, as in every other in- 
stance, provident nature has euarded 
against all such casual expenditure, 
by the superabundance of the pro- 


h duction, 

d _In the larger rivers, communica- 
Y Ung with the sea, although the el- 
4 vers appear to advance in vast bodies, 





Ido not imagine their migration, 
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either in its commencement or pro- 
gress, is made in concerted shoals; 
it seeming more probable that the 
number found together is accidental, 
and arises from the continual supply 
sent off from the quarter where they 
originate. This is confirmed in the 
small streams, where each individuad 
is seen making its way by its own 
solitary efforts. 

In summer, all the large eels in 
rivers and brooks, conceal themselves 
during the day under large stones 
and roots of trees, and in the cre 
vices of rocks and walls, and evenin 
earth-holes of the banks; and in these 
situations, they obtaina large propor- 
tion of their food, being always on 
the watch to seize small fish, or 
other prey that the stream or acci- 
dent throws into their concealment; 
and { think it is much more proba- 
ble that the eels which do not find 
their way down to the sea, pass the 
winter in similar situations, rather 
than bedded in mud, or in any other 
of the fanciful modes which have 
been assigned them. 

Such are a few of the principal 
facts in the natural history of the 
common eel, a creature which every 
where surrounds us, in the greatest 
abundance, and yet its origin, and fi- 
nal disposal, are equally unknown. 
That it never does breed in fresh 
water, seems to be a fact well esta- 
blished; and the periodical descent 
of the old ones tothe sea, and ascent 
of the young ones from thence, 
strongly evince that the scene of 
their propagation is in the sea itself, 
or very near to the mouths of rivers, 
and that it is there that inquiries on 
the subject should be prosecuted, 

The growth of the eel, like that of 
most other fish of prey, does not ap- 
pear limited to any determinate na- 
tural bulk, but to be governed only 
by the age and abundance of food. 
In this country they are jodiscrimi- 
nately of every size, up to eight or 
nine pounds weight. They have ge 
nerally been supposed viviparous: 
but the immense abundance of the 
young certainly bespsaks an ovipa- 
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rous progency; and this is supported 
by analogy in the lamprey eel, which 
breeds commonly enough in most 
of our estuaries. 

The tenacious vitality of the eel 
is well known, and is very extraor- 
dinary; for after decapitation, skin- 
ning, and embowelling, the sepa- 
rated portions of the body will still 
exhibit strong movement. This is a 
property seeming!y common to all 
similariy lengthened animals, and 
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obviously results from the compara 
tively small proportion of nerve 
which originate from the brain, an¢ 
the much greater which branch of 
in succession from the spine into the 
adjacent parts; an arrangement which 
distributes the source of vitality along 
the whole frame of the animal. 
I am, sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
JOHN CARR. 
October, 1809. 








CURIOUS RENCONTRE BETWEEN A GENTLEMAN AND A BEAR. 


A gentleman who was proceeding 
post to Midnapore, found his falan- 
keen suddenly put down, or rather 
dropped, without much ceremony or 
regard to its contents, by the bearers, 
who as abruptly took to their heels 
in various directions. On putting his 
head out, to ascertain the cause of 
so unpleasant a circumstance, the 
gentleman discovered a half grown 
bear smeiling about the machine.— 
Bruin no sooner saw the traveller, 
than he boldly entered at one side, 
and, as the falunkeen was of the old 
fashion, with a highly arched bam- 
boo, he could not be opposed. The 
gentleman thought it necessary to 
relinquish his situation. in favour of 
his shaggy visiter, who, with as little 
ceremony as he had entered, passed 
through, following the gentleman, 
with some very suspicious hints; 
such as barking and champing of the 
teeth. After some manceuvres on 
both sides, a close action commenced, 
in which either party at times might 
claim the victory. 

The bearers had collected them- 
selves on a high spot whence they 
could have an exccilent “ bird’s eve 
view” of the battle; but whether from 
prudence, or impelled by curiosity 
to ascertu) what would be the re- 
suit of an engagement between an 
English gentleman and a Bengal 
Dear, all kept aloof from the com- 
batants. As the chances varied so 
did the béarers express their appro- 


bation; applauding each as he seen. 
ed by his superiority to merit their 
plaudits. When the gentlema 
chanced to have the upper hand they 
cheered him with “ sawdash saheb" 
1. c. well done, master; and when the 
bear became lord of the ascendency, 
they paid the just tribute to his ex. 
ertions with “ sawédash bal ¢. 
well done, Mr. Bear. Now anid thes 
an interjectory wau! wau ! expres: 
sive of the highest admiration, was 
uttered with no small emphasis, ir- 
discriminately as it might in justice 
be merited by either party. 
Fortunately the gentieman suc 
ceeded, and after receiving many 
desperate wounds, throttled the bear. 
When the contest was over, tht 
bearers returned, and after over 
whelming their master with com: 
pliments, bore him on his journey. 
On their arrival at the next stages 
the bearers were all takea into cus 
tody, and the magistrate, according 
to the laudable custom prevalent it 
India, where offences are punish 
without very nicely examining the 
exact spot, and hour of perpetratiow 
bestowed on each of the criticks¢ 
hearty chastisement in the marke 
place; while the applauding crowd 
of spectators did not fail, at each turn 
of the instrument, to repeat “ saw 
bash saheb;” and when pain induced 
the culprits to writhe, in hopes ” 
evade the whip, others would iron! 
cally exclaim, “ sawbash baulos.” 
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he following directions for training messenger pigeons are extracted from an Arabick 


work printed at the 
Pigeon more rapid 
Sabbagh.” 


AS soon as the young pigeons are. 


ficdged, they must be taught, to feed 
from a person’s hand, and to drink 
from the same person’s mouth. For 
this purpose take up the young 
pigeon, and with your hand gently 
throw back its head, open the bill, 
and put two or three grains of corn 
into its mouth. When you think it 
has eaten enough, take some water 


into your mouth and make it drink | 


by introducing its bill. Afterwards 
place it on the floor and play with 
it, teaching it to follow you. This 
exercise ought to be repeated twice 
er thrice a day, with the view of 
accustoming the animal to be hand- 
led. When the pigeon is strong 
enough to fly a little, if it be a male, 
you should place it beside a female 
which has received the same train- 
ing. 

As soon as they can fly well, they 
may be put into a cage and sent to 
the place to which it Is intended 
they should afterwards carry messa- 
ges. The cage ought to be un- 
covered, that they may see the road. 
As soon as they have arrived, the 
owner of the place to which they 
are sent will keep them shut up for 
amonth at least, taking care to play 
with them and handle them every 
day. It will be proper to continue 
this treatment for two months, when 
the birds will have been accustomed 
to this second place of residence. 
One at atime may then be let loose, 
and not both together, for the follow- 
ing reasons: Ist, If you set one of 
them only at liberty, nothing will 
stop it on its way, neither corn nor 
trees will detain it for a moment, 
while the desire of returning to its 
companion will quicken its speed. 
adly, If any thing has occurred to 
detain it, either from its having 
Visited a strange pigeon-house or 
any other cause, you have only to 
tun out its comrade, which will 
‘soon bring it back. 3dly, If you have 
4 male without a female, or vice 


imperial press at Paris, under the title of: “‘ The Messenger 
than Lightning, and swifter than the Clouds. By Michael 


versé, there.is reason to fear that 
the bird will on some occasion meet 
an agreeable companion; and of 
course neglect its master and its 
errand. For these reasons [ think it 
indispensable that messenger pi- 
geons should always be paired. 

As soon as a pigeon has arrived 
with a letter at the place of its 
destination, it should be immediately 
set at liberty once more with the 
answer. If kept long from its mate, 
it would in all probability die of 
grief, or refuse to undertake a 
similar mission in future. 

After the letter has been attached 
in the way to be subsequently ex- 
plained, the person charged with 
despatching the pigeon ought to 
carry it to a distance from the 
houses into the fields, directing his 
face towards the place to which the 
letter is to be sent. The first time a 
pigeon is employed on this service, 
it will be proper to follow it for 
about a quarter of an hour, lest it 
should alight on some tree from 
which it must be driven. 

Some persons are in the habit of 
attaching the letter to the male pi- 
geon only, and letting him loose 
along with a female belonging to 
the place to which he is to be sent. 
When both arrive at their place of 
destination, the female must be con- 
fined and the male sent back to his 
own mate with the answer. This 
precaution is had recourse to in 
order to accustom the pigeons to go 
and come. 

The letter intrusted to the pigeon 
ought to be written on very fine 
paper. All superfluous words must of 
course be ayoided The letter is 
generally placed flat under the wing; 
but in my opinion it would be more 
advantageous to fasten it to one of 
the sides; in the first place, because 
the weight of the letter would be 
less felt; and secondly, it would be 
less hable to fall by the flapping of 


‘the wings. when the animal flies. 
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By placing the letter under the 
wing it is preserved from rain and 
other accidents. It may be fastened 
by a small pin to one of the strong- 
est feathers, the pin being passed 
through the letter and fastened at 
both ends by a piece of thread cros- 
sed over it. The point of the pin 
should be kept outwards that the 


sides of the bird may not be prickeg 
Care should also be taken that no 
part of the letter should hang Out, 
lest the flight of the pigeon be rr. 
tarded. 

The nest or pigeon hole shoul 
be so constructed that the bird may 
be laid hold of without any struggle, 
or without being fatigued. | 
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ANECDOTE OF THE LATE DUTCHESS OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 


MR. GRAY, the elegant author 
ef The Elegy in a Country Church 
Yard, being in London, before his 
promotion to modern history in the 
university of Cambridge, and when 
his circumstances were so cramped 
that he could indulge himself in 
very few gratifications, went with a 
friend to a private sale of books, in 
which the lots were very large. 
Amongst the rest, there was a very 
elegant book case, filled with an 
excellently chosen collection of the 
best editions of the French classicks 
handsomely bound, the price one 
hundred guineas. Mr. Gray had a 
great longing for this lot, but could 


not afford to buy it. The conversatiog 
between him and bis friend was over. 
heard by the dutchess of Northum 
berland, who, knowing the other 
gentleman, took an opportunity ts 
ask who his friend was. She wa 
told it was the celebrated Gry, 
Upon their retiring, she bought the 
book case and its contents, and sen 
it to Gray’s lodgings, with a note, 
importing that she was ashamed ¢ 
sending so small an acknowledg. 
ment for the infinite pleasure she 
had received in reading the Ele 
in a Country Church Yard, of al 
others, her favourite poem. 


_ 








From the Philosophical Magazine, for October, 1809. 
AN ICELANDICK TOUR. 


Witriam Jacxson Hooker, Esq. 
F. L. S. of Norwich, has lately re- 
turned from Iceland, where he spent 
the summer in investigating the na- 
tural history of that interesting coun- 
try. He travelled with a retinue of 
Icelanders as far up the country as 
the perennial snow would permit, 
collecting numerous specimens of 
quadrupeds, birds, insects, plants, 
minerals, &c. making drawings of 
the most important objects of curio- 
sity; and also purchasing, in different 
places, many Icelandick books, wea- 
pons, dresses, &c. at great cost. Mr. 
Hooker visited the Greysers, or hot 
spouting springs, and pitched his 
tent for some time, in their neigh- 
bourhood, watching the most favour- 
able opportunities for making draw- 
ings of them. © : c 

We regret to add, that nearly the 
whole of this gentleman’s labours 


were lost, by the disastrous circum 
stance of the vessel, in which he em- 
barked for London, taking: fire soo 
after they were out of sight of th 
island, and being burnt to the we 
ter’s edge. The crew and passet 
gers were saved by a vessel which 
providentially came in sight soon 
after the fire began. 

Mr. Hooker, after whom the pr* 
sident of the Linnean Society named 
his new genus of mosses, is already 
well known to the lovers of natural 
history as the discoverer of Buxbat- 
mia aphyéla, as well as by his scien- 
tifick drawings for the valuable woth 
on Fuci, by his friend, Dawson Tur- 
ner, Esq. of Yarmouth; and his de- 
scriptions of several new mosse 
gathered by Dr. Buchanan, during 
his journey to Nepal, published 
the last volume of the Linnea? 
Transactions. 
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MEMOIR ON THE INCOMBUSTIBLE MAN. 


sustible Man; or the pretended Phenomenon of Incombustibility. 
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Translated from the Italian of Louis Sementini, M. D. chief Professor of Chymistry 


in the Royal University of Naples.* 


1 HAVE undertaken this short 
treatise after performing several ex- 
eriments in the presence of some of 
my learned friends, on the pretended 
incombustibility. It is extraordinary, 
that in examining all the phenomena 
which Senor Lionetto has exhibited 
to the publick, no one has mention- 
ed the most extraordinary of them, 
his proposal to enter an oven (I 
know not at what degree of Reua- 
mur’s thermometer) with a piece of 
raw mutton in one hand and an egg 
in the other, &c. But, if the pheno- 
menon does not exist, what reproach 
should I not merit for having hazard- 
ed an examination of an imaginary 
fuct? Dr. Horstis fel] into this errour, 
in wishing to give a physical expla- 
nation of the golden tooth of the boy 
from Silesia, without first ascertain- 
ing if the phenomenon really exist- 
ed, or was the effect of illusion, as 
the fact was afterwards publickly 
known to be a deception. Now re- 
turning to the proposal of the oven, 
without enteriug into any sublime 
theory, I can venture to assure any 
person whatever, that Lionetto never 
entered an oven, nor will he enter 
one near us. This I shall reneat till 
the very moment in which myself 
and others may see him enter it; so 
well persuaded am I that he cannot 
realize his proposal, if the oven has 
ho particular construction which al- 
ters its nature and effects. There are, 
indeed, some instances of persons 
having suffered the action of a very 
high temperature for some time; but 
there is a great difference between 
a place simply heated where the air 
had access, and a close oven. 
MEMOIR, &c. 
The arrival of a man calling him- 
self incombustible, who treated hot 
ron la various manners, drank boil- 


ing oil, and handled liquid lead, &c. 
was scarcely announced, when this 
interesting phenomenon engaged me 
so much, that I left no means untried 
by which I might be enabled to 
form an opinion of it. First, it was 
indispensably necessary to ascertain 
the fact, by assisting assiduously at 
the experiments which Senor Lio- 
netto, otherwise called the zncombusti- 
ble man, presented to the publick. I 
approached as near to him as possi- 
ble, that I might observe minutely 
whatever was most particular in his 
experiments, of which the following 
is an account. 

Senor Lionetto commenced the 
proof of his incombustibiilty by put- 
ting over his head a thin plate of red 
hot iron, which, at least in appear- 
ance, did not alter his hair. The 
iron had scarcely come in contact 
with it, when a considerable quantity 
of dense white vapour was seen to 
arise. A second plate of red hot iron 
was likewise passed over the whole 
extent of his arm and leg. With 
another red hot iron he struck his 
heel and the point of the foot re- 
peatedly. In this experiment the 
contact of the fire was longer than 
in any of the preceding. From the 
soal of his foot so much vapour was 
disengaged, that being very near the 
experimenter, my eyes and nose 
were sensibly affected. He also put 
between his teeth a heated iron, 
which, although not red hot, was 
still capable of burning. 

It was announced that he had 
drunk half a glass of boiling oil; but 
in fact, I found that he had never 
drunk such a dose, and that he had 
performed this twice by introducing 
a little into his mouth, not more than 
the third part of a spoonful, at a 
time. It was likewise said that he 


* . . : ; ' 
' For this curious memoir we are indebtcd to Dr. Wollaston, Sec. and F.R. 8. We 
‘ave frequently had occasion to notice the performances of Senor Lionetto, in our 
‘wmer volumes, but the above isthe only scicntifick eccouni as yet published. 
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had washed his hands and face in 
boiling lead; but he now practised 
such an experiment only in rapidly 
bathing the extremities of his fingers 
iin liquid lead, and also carrying a 
» very small portion of it on his tongue. 
| He afterwards passed a picce of red 
hot iron over his tongue, without 
showing the least painful sensation. 
His tongue which I was able dis- 
tinctly to observe in this often re- 
peated experiment, was coverd with 
«u crust similar to what is seen on 
the tongues of persons in fevers; 
that is to say, it was covered with a 
kind of paste of a dirty gray colour. 
He exposed his foot again to the 
' flame of burning oil, but keptit at a 
certain distance. In short, he threw 
| sulphurick, nitrick and muriatick 
ecids on inflamed charcoal, and im- 
| mediately exposed his face over the 
| vapours which arose from those 
acids, keeping a small part of it in 
that situation. 
The experiment with which Senor 


: Lionetto is accustomed to terminate 
» his exhibition, is that of passing 
* through the skin of his arm a thick 


cold pin, which he does without feel- 
ing the least pain. In this proof of 
his izsensibilziy, I observed that the 
pin entered his skin with difficulty, 
requiring such a force as if it had 
to perforate dressed leather. Now, 
although at first view this fact seem- 
ed to have no relation with the 
ethers practised by means of fire, 
yet It appeared to me to throw some 
jight on the examination of the phe- 
yomena relating to the pretended in- 
combustibility. From these experi- 
ments, which I have seen so often 
repeated, I fancied that Senor Lio- 
netto’s skin had become so insensible, 
from the effect of repeated frictions 
with some substances fit to produce 
such achange, by stimulating exces- 
stvely the nerves and the vessels of 
the skin, and by recent usage, that 
it was capable of impeding in a cer- 
tain degree the free passage of ca- 
torick. Besides the action of such 


substances, 1 thought that the loree 
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of habit must always have added t 
such a disposition, and that eyep 
the frequent impression of the fire 
should have contributed not a little 
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to preduce such insensibility in his qT 
skin. The experiment of the pin pu oe 
which he put through it, was to me perst 
no light argument of its hebetude, one I 
These opinions, however, were chan 
merely the effect of a system dicta. Og 
ted by reason, and a knowledge oj of fir 
the laws of animal life: but had I not so 
known the means used to render the mere 
skin incombustible, nor had any other fect, t 
knowledge of the subject, I should es 
not have been able to give a plausi- On 01 
ble explanation of the more surpri. the f 
sing phenomena; such as the red a 
hot iron which he so often passed finally 
over his tongue without suffering any cael ss 
painful impression; and much less alter 
with such a system could I account rope 
for the boiling oil which he swallow. oe 
ed: neither could I imagine how he : ce 
had prepared the internal surface of rs 
the wsophagus or of the stomach; Oe ¥ 
and in what manner he could suffer ear ¥ 
the action of almost red hot iron, ve r 
which he put between his teeth, on oa 
the enamel of which it is not possible roa i 
to preserve any mixture. ate 
Instead, therefore, of useless eclatin 
wasting time in simple conjectures, I mach 
‘csolved to adopt the best experiinent- pert 
al art which I knew, trying on myself or ‘boi 
the action of all the means propet With t 
to benumb the cutaneous nerves, bed o1 
and to clothe the skin with a sub- tines 
stance which was a nonconductor of such de 
calorick. Few substances belonging ever si 
to chymical compositions, or to other Thes 
natural bodies, appeared to me pro- the rud 
per for the purpose which I had in phenom 
view. The sharp sensation which Which 5 
was excited by the vapour disenga tidenta} 
ced by the contact of the fire with dice YB 
the incombustible membrane, and of expe: 
the chymical reason, induced me first india 
to have recourse to acid substances, Nation 
and to some of the acidulous salts. It Hi pation 
would be too tedious to relate in de- Ing to € 
tail all the various substances and incomb 
experiments which I made. With 
some of them I attempted to rub my ° Does 


Wacer ? 














ich, after the liquids dried, 
ays sensible In the same de- 
ervee to the action of the fire. 

” The unfortunate resuit of my first 
experiments did not discourage me; 
ersuaded that by the effect of only 
one rubbing; it was not possible to 
change the skin rh such a manner as 
to render it insensible to the action 
of fire. I therefore repeated oftener 
onthe same part the frictions with the 
same substance, and perceived the ef- 
fect, that itgracually became less and 
less sensible to the action of calorick. 
On one part of my body I repeated 
the frictions so often with dilute | a/- 
fungauto | sulphurous acid, that I was 
finally able to pass a plate of red hot 
jroy over it without any injury. I 
afterwards discovered that dilute sul- 
phurick, nitrick, and muriatick acids, 
would equally produce the same 
effect; but the sulphurous acid is 
preferable to all the others, as it 
produces the speediest and most cer- 
tain effect. I next tried the action of 
acidulous sulphat of alumine and 
potash, or the alum of commerce, a 
substance distinguished for its pro- 
perty of preserving bodies from the 
action of fire. In making a saturated 
solution of this salt, 1 discovered how 
much greater styptick powers it had 
acquired by being strongly agitated 
or boiled | bollirte sulla sfiugna*.| 
With the fluid thus prepared, I rub- 
bed one part of my arm several 
times, and did not before obtain 
such decided results; so that I have 
ever since used this solution. 

These essays, however, were only 
the rudiments of a knowledge of the 
Phenomenon, the examiuation of 
Which was still incomplete. An ac- 
cental combination afterwards in- 
duced me to underteke a new scrivs 
ol experiments, by waich I might be 
abled to give a mere clear expla- 
hation of ali the more diflicult ope- 
rations executed by Liouetto. Wish- 
ng to examine if washing the almost 
combustible part would make it 


skin, wh 
was alw 
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lose the quality it had acquired, I 
rubbed it with hard soap, washed 
and dried it with a cloth, and appli- 
cd the same plate of red hot iron. 
I then discovered, to my surprise, 
that the skin of that part not only 
preserved the same insensibility to 
the action of red hot iron, but had 
even become stronger than at first. 
I wxgain rubbed the same part with 
soup, without wiping it with the cloth, 
and passed over it the iron very red 
hot, without feeling any painful sen- 
sation, or even having the hair burn- 
ed. Remembering the crust which 
I observed on Laonetto’s tongue, I 
determined to rub mine with the 
same soap; In consequence of which 
it became equally insensible to the 
action of fire. I began with pieces of 
iron slightly heated, raising them 
gradually till they were perfectly 
red het. I made a soft paste of soap 
triturated in a mortar, and water 
saturated with acidulous sulphat of 
wlumine and potash [alum] agitated 
or boiled as above; and spreading 
this composition on my tongue, the 
experiment succeeded completely. 
Still more simple I found the process 
of first bathing the tongue with sul- 
phurous acid, and afterwards rub- 
bing it often with a piece of soap. 
The experiment succeedcd still bet- 
ter if, alter bathing the tongue with 
this acid, I covered it with a thin 
stratum of sugar reduced to impal- 
pable powder, and rubbed it after- 
wards with the soap in the same muan- 
ner. The suger in this case, like a 
moidant, made a greater quantity 
oi soap attach to the tongue, and ad- 
here move solidly. 

By this mode of operating, the 
solution of alum, or of dite sul- 
phurous ackl, may be adopted at 
pleasure to benumb the nerves of the 
tongue, and the soup is a most effica- 
cious means ot obstructing | rifrange- 
re | the action of calorick, the propa- 
gation of which it almost perfectly in.- 
pedes. Of all the known substances, 


e . . . ° 
Does the autho: mean burnt alum, ice. lum boiled fer seon an iron shovel, without 
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indeed, soap is that which of all others 
best merits the name of restrainer 
of calorick, as I shall show on ano- 
ther occasion. 

From these experiments I pro- 
ceeded to that with the boiling oil, 
putting at first a very small drop con- 
siderably heated on the tongue, and 
afterwards increasing the dose and 
the temperature. The effect corres- 
ponded precisely to my expectation. 
The oil put on the.tongue thus pre- 
pared made a hissing noise, similar 
to that made by red hot iron when 
brought in contact with a humid bo- 
dy. After the hissing the oil ceased 
to be hot, and was easily swallowed, 
perhaps in a state scarcely tepid. 
Thus furnished with facts, 1 now be- 
lieved myself in a state to give the 
following explanation of the phe- 
nomena which I had seen executed 
by Senor Lionetto. 

I. The hair over which he passed 
the plate of red hot iron had been 
first bathed in a solution of alum or 
in suiphurous acid, substances with 
which it was still wet, even at the 
moment when touched with the iron. 
Hence the origin of the vapour which 
arises from his hair in this experi- 
nent. 

II. The plate of red hot iron with 
which ke rubbed his leg and arm, 
produced no alteration, because 
those parts were prepared with the 
substances of which I have spoken. 

III. The same reason wili explain 
the phenomenon of the stroke which 
he gave the red hot iren with his 
foot, although the contact ofthe iron 
in this experiment was Jonger: but 
it is not difficult to comprehend how 
the soal of the foot may be conveni- 
ently prepared for this purpose by 
the above or similar substances, it 
being in its nature the most callous 

nd least sensible part of the body. 
The contact, however, of his foot 
with the plate of red hot iron was 
certainly not of very long duration; 
on the contrary, it clearly appeared 
in this experiment, more thal in any 


e+ #8 


not surpass a certzin limit, beyond 
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which he might be burned, and Like 
others was highly combustible, 
[V. With regard to the boiling oil 
this phenomenon, as being the mog 
striking in appearance, merits a mop, 
minute examination. To understapg 
well such a fact, it is necessary ty 
know the following particulars, §¢, 
nor Lionetto took the inflamed gj 
from the fire, and, to give the pub. 
lick a proof of its high temperature, 
immersed in it a certain portion of 
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lead, which melted, thereby demon. plai 
strating to what degree it was heated, kin 
To me it appears that such an artific tral 
should contribute to cool the oil the 
This is clearly manifested by the are 
known laws of calorick, the greate tion 
part of which is employed in. the mac 
fusion of the lead. I was better con. cou! 
vinced of this truth in repeating the face 
sume experiment with a thermome sucl 
ter in my hand, which after th the 
fusion of the lead fell most sensibly. com 


Of ail the oil thus reduced to this Ir 


temperature, he took barely a quar: ‘iron 
ter of a spoonful; and this quantity and 
he dexterously made to fall on his time 
tongue only, which was perhaps pre- that 
pared in such a manner that it cool peri 
ed in an instant the oil, which was unea 
then swallowed scarcely tepid. The linea 
experimenter certainly never drank doub 
at one draught alone the dose of ail suffe 
which he swallowed at several times, Seno 
nor ever ventured to take in his | His t 
mouth a whole spoonful of boiling oll. spoil 


V. The experiment with liquid It 
lead, of which, with the extremity d show 


his fingers, he put a very small por be ac 
tion not in his mouth, but on his becor 
tongue requires no other explanation First 
than the preceding. vince 

VI. The red hot iron also which frequ 
he passed repeatedly over the back the 
of his tongue produced no alteration able, 
on it, as he had, perhaps, clothed x to bea 
with the pilaster of which I have al- was t] 
ready spoken. lar ex 

VIL. Washing himself with Dr Itls n 
trick acid, exposing his face to the kes 
vapours which arose from sulphurick his ski 
or nitrick acids, thrown on the fire will n 


vithoy 
Vor 





are experiments equivalent to thosé 
with sulphurous and nitrous acid; 














snd also putting his face.exposed for 
a time to the flame of blazing oil, 
are phenomena which do not merit 
any particular examination, and 
which certainly present nothing dif- 
ferent from the others. The force 
of habit, the callousness which the 
skin, after a time, acquires by the 
continued exercise of such experi- 
ments, and the preceding prepara- 
tions of the exteriour surface of the 
body, are reasons sufficient to ex- 
plain easily all the phenomena of this 
kind. But, how is it possible that the 
transparent and opaque cornea of 
the eyes and the organs of respiration 
are not affected by the powerful ac- 
tion of acid vapours! It would be 
madness to believe that he held, or 
could hold, his eyes open when his 
face was exposed to the contact of 
such vapours; and if he respired at 
the same time he must inevitably be- 
come a victim of such temerity. 
In the experiment with a piece of 
‘jron almost red het between his teeth, 
and which he held there for a short 
| time, it was sufficient to obserye at 
, that moment the visage of the ex- 
perimenter, to see the impression of 
uneasiness and even acute pain de- 
. lineated. In this experiment, without 
doubt, more than in any other, he 
suffered; and hence the cause why 

Senor Lionetto seldom repeated it. 





,] 

; | His teeth, indeed, are blackened and 
} spoiled to the last degree. 

{ It will not now be improper to 
f show, practically, what method should 
be adopted by any person wishing to 
3 become, in this sense, incombustible. 
" First of all, it is necessary to be con- 


vinced, from the beginning, that by 


h frequent frictions and practice on 
k the skin, any one may become as 
fm le, as Senor Lionetto is at present, 
it to bear the action of fire, and as ae 
J- HH vas the first time he attempted simi- 


lar experiments. In the second place 


pi- BM itis necessary, that whoever under- 
he #@ &kes to practise such operations on 
ck #@ \isskin, should be informed that he 
rey Mm “ll not attain a certain perfection 
s¢ MM Without at the same time changing’ 
id; MB Vou. am. s 
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his nature, by becoming hardier and 
consequently less sensible. 

I would here premise, that who- 
ever desires to make similar experi- 
ments, should commence by rubbing 
themselves with dilute sulphurous 
acid, or with the saturated solution 
of alum, agitated or boiled as above. 
The more numerous the frictions 
the more insensible the skin will be- 
come, and also the more proper to 
sustain the action of fire; and, as I 
have before observed, the alum 
made to boil or ferment into a 
spongy form acquires a greater force, 
and is therefore preferable to the 
simple solution of alum. With this 
usage alone, after rubbing very often 
the part over which it is designed to 
pass the red hot iron, it will become 
capable of bearing its action. But to 
attain this object, by these means, a 
certain space of time is necessary. 
If any one wishes to become.capable 
of sustaining the action of fire, he 
must rub very often with one or 
other of the above liquids, and also 
with a piece of hard soap slightly 
moistened, on the same part, in 
order that it may acquire a slight 
incrustation. The kind of plaster, of 
which I have before spoken, formed 
by the trituration of soap in a mortar 
with a solution of alum, will be the 
most proper means of rendering the 
part anointed insensible to the 
action of fire. A plate of red hot 
iron may then be passed over it with- 
out occasioning any disagreeable 
sensation. This mode, although suffi- 
cient for the object desired, is easier 
discovered by others than that of 
touching the part rubbed with soap. 

With regard to the tongue, in 
order that it may be capable of bear- 
ing the passage of a perfectly red 
hot iron, it is sufficient to bathe it 
first with the above solution of alum, 
and afterwards covering it with a 
thin stratum of sugar in fine powder, 
and also rubbing it often with a 
piece of hard soap. If the tongue, 
after being bathed in the solution of 
alum, is rubbed with a piece of 
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lump sugar, it will have the same 
effect as if covered with the powder 
of the same sugar. If this prepara- 
tion is performed with care, a piece 
of red hot iron may be often drawn 
successively across the tongue with- 
out experiencing the least sensation 
of heat. The tongue prepared in this 
manner will be very able to sustain 
the action of a little very hot oil, or 
« little melted lead, if the operator 
has the dexterity ‘to make it fall 
precisely on the part prepared. 
Here then the mystery of the 
pretended incombustibility is un- 
folded, and also the means by which 
uny one may, at, pleasure, become 
incombustible, if the state of pre- 
paration which I have described, and 
with which one can suffer only for 
a certain time the action of fire, 
merits the epithet. Hence every 
one may easily know, that by chymi- 
cal means only we could not explain, 
with suthicient facility, the aforesaid 
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phenomena, if it were wished to e,, 
clude the insensibility which th 
nerves of the skin, in such experi. 
ments, must necessarily acquire, es. 
pecially by the known means fit ¢ 
repel the force of the calorick afte 
their first application. Were they 
employed at the time of the exper. 
ment, they would be so easily recog. 
nised as to destroy the necessary jj. 
lusion. 
In this first essay I did not wish 
to enter at greater length into q 
chymico-physiological examination 
which such an interesting phenome. 
non indeed merits, designing rather 
to notice facts. In a second essay, 
however, I can with greater advan 
tage occupy myself with the chyni- 
cal philosophy, as well as that which 
belongs to animal life, more diffusely; 
and with greater precision treat of 
this subject, which has deservedly 
excited universal attention. 





OBITUARY. 


I’rom the Universal Magazine of October, 1809. 


At Cronroe, I. Ambrose Eccles, 
}'sy. a character of the highest re- 
spectability. A profound scholar, a 
perfect gentleman, he was an orna- 
ment to society. As acritick, he was 
distinguished amongst the commen- 
ators on Shakspeare. On the quali- 
tics Of his heart, it is not, at present, 
intended to expatiate. Perhaps a bet- 
ter husband, a better father, and, in 
every respect, a better man never ex- 
isted. After a regular course of edu- 
cation, In the colleye of Dublin, he 
went to the continent. Here his stay 
was not long. From france he pro- 
ceeded to Italy; but ill heaith limited 
his tour in that mteresting country. 
From Rome he returned to Florcnce, 
where he stucdicd the Italian lan- 
guage, with great assiduity and suc- 
cess, under a celebrated proicssor. 
But he was soon compclica, by the 
state of his health, to return home. 
On his way, he paused in London, 
where he contrived to reside soime- 


time, associating with some of the 
remarkable literary characters of the 
day. With the late Dr. Johnson he 
boasted no intimacy; but he had met 
him at ‘Tom Davies’s, and paid the 
most respectful attention to his con- 
versation. Some of his opinions and 
remarks, which had impressed them- 
selves deeply upon his memory, he 
used to take pleasure in repeating. 
Revering Tillotson, he was surprised 
to hear the doctor call him * a pit- 
ful fellow.” But he was stil] more 
astonished to hear him acknowledge: 
“ long after he had been employe¢ 
in preparing his Shakspeare for the 
pvvlick eye, indeed a very shorttime 
before it issued from the press, that 
he had never yet read the plays o! 
Beaumont and Fletcher.” During 
his residence in London, the theatre 
cneaged much of his attention, an¢ 
his passion for that elegant amuse 
iment grew with his years. He follow- 
d the best performers from theatre 
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to theatre, and studied the best 
dramatick writers. } rom an admirer 
he became a critick. Idohizing Shak- 
speare, he often lamented that his 
dramas had suffered in their struc- 
‘ure, from the ignorance or careless- 
ness of the first editors. This deter- 
mined him to attempt a transposition 
of the scenes, in a few places, from 
the order in which they have been 
handed down by successive editions. 
« This,” he continues in the modest 
preface to his edition of Lear, « will 
doubtless be thought by many a hardy 
innovation; but if it be considered in 
what a disorderly and neglected state 
this author’s piéces are reported to 
have been left by him, and how little 
certainty there is that the scenes have 
hitherto preserved their original ar- 
rangement, the presumption with 
which this attempt is chargeable will 
almit of much extenuation; and it 
were, at least, to be wished that no 
privilege of alteration more injurious 
io Shakspeare, had ever been as- 
sumed by any of his editors.” What 
he attempted, he has accomplished 
with great ingenuity and much taste 
in his editions of the following plays: 
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Lear and Cymbeline, Dublin, 1795, 
andthe Merchant of Venice, Dublin, 
1805. To each play he has assigned 
a separate volume, containing not 
only notes and illustrations of various 
commentators, with remarks by the 
editor, but the several critical and 
historical essays that have appeared 
at different times, respecting each 
piece. To Cymbeline he has added 
a new translation of the ninth story 
of Second Day of the Decamerone, 
and an original air, which accom- 
panies the words of the elegy on 
Fidele’s death, composed on purpose 
for his publication, by Sig. Giordani 
These editions will yet be considered 
as a valuable accession to the criti- 
cal labours of the commentators of 
our immortal bard. According as 
they are better known, they will 
rise in estimation. The praise be- 
stowed on them by the author of an 
essay on the revival of the drama in 
Italy, note 8, p. 270, is only justice 
to their merit. “ As you like it” 
was prepared for the press upon the 
same plan, but it sleeps with the 
editor. 
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e he following poetry has been sent to the But twenty vears were numbered from 
. Editors for publication. It has too much her birth, 

‘ nerit to be rejected, merely on account When, like a blooming rose which morn 
' of its being a slight deviation from the expands, 


plan of this work to insert original arti- 
re cles. 


¥ MONODY 

»G 

he TO THE MEMORY OF 
ne MISS FANNY LEWIS, 
at 


Who Died the 2d September, 1809. 





ol 

ne " Flower no sooner blown than blasted, 
re Soft silken primrose fading timelessly.” 
nd MILTON. 
3e° he fa: 

“a The fairest form, that ever Nature’s hands 
yw With bounteous beauty blest, has fled, 

ure for ever fled this earth: 








The pride and glory of its cultured bed, 
The weeping eyes of Love beheld her with 
the dead! 
Oh! let me not the sacred tear control, 
Which, to the memory, down my pale 
cheek steals, : 
Lamented maid! Nor let my aching soul 
Demand a balm for what it keenly feels. 
To nurse the wound, inflicted there, 
Shall be my melancholy care, 
Though lenient time has lulled to rest 
The sobs, conyulsed, that heaved m 
breast, ] 
That pensive sorrow still remains 
Which loves to cherish all its pains. 
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That sad remembrance lives—the image 
of despair ! 


Angelick graces! well my mind 
Recalls to view your charms combined; 
Angelick graces, where, oh! where is now 
‘That lovely face, that polished brow; 
‘Those eyes which, sweetly, mildly beamed 
Expression’s living fire; 
And those enchanting looks, which seemed 
To wake, yet checked, each rude desire! 
And ye, that played, enticing smiles, 
On ruby lips, ensnaring 
The heart, surprised with dangerous wiles, 
The fluttering heart its captive state 
declaring! 
Where is the bosom, high with youth, 
That bosom, bright as dazzling snow, 
The shrin¢ of virtue and of truth, 
Which, feeling all the passions’ glow, 
Called mild Religion’s art to tame, 
And temper there, the fiercer flame! 
Oh! where, of all that once could warm, 
Dear source of sighs! the matchless form, 
Ilealth’s finest flush, and beauty’s ro- 
seate bloom? 
The shroud encircling, now contains 
The little, poor, and sad remains, 
That moulder into dust within the dark- 
some tomb! 


Sav, o’er her cradle what propitious star 
Its influence shed—soon, soon to sink in 
night? 
Like purple clouds around the car 
Of evening, for a moment bright. 
Never did favouring planet shower, 
To bless an infant’s natal hour, 
Such gifts profuse, and shine with such 
delusive light! 
What mortal eye could e’er behold 
Unmoved, her form of perfect mould? 
Her charms, that scorned the aid of art, 
Untouched by Love’s resistless smart? 
Who heard her breath’s entrancing tones, 
(No voice such living musick owns) 
And felt them not, like liquid notes 
Of melting harmony, that floats, 
When all around is warm and stil], 
At eve upon the dullcet air, 
Their ravished senses thrill! 
No fabled strain wall tell the world 
How o’er her polished shoulders curled 
Loose tresses of translucent gold. 
Yet not the beauteous Tuscan dame, 
Whom Petrarch sung, or Camoens’ flame, 
E’er owned such radiant hair. 


Fallen is she now; Oh! rosy-stifled breath! 
Oh! beauty gracing an untimely bier ! 
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Fallen is she now, like some fiir tre, 
In May’s reviving month we see, ~ 
Amid the orchard-croud elate, 
That, while it flings its odours round 
With all its purple blossoms,crowned 
Struggles awhile with sudden fate, * 
Then droops at once in death: . 
The blasted promise of the faithless yea: 


Oh! ye fond Iarents, who, beside her bed, 
With tender anxiousness, and ceaseless 
care, 
When every joy was flown, 
Hung o’cr your dearest hopes, your diy. 
ling child, 
—As the meck lilly hung its lovely head 
Imploring beaven to share, 
What dread, what horrour wild, 
Struck on your hearts when Reason def 
her throne,* 
And phrensy triumphed o’er the ang¢ 
mild! 
No more the heavenly spark returned 
Which once, with clearest lustre, burned, 
Dark, void, and cheerless, Reason’s ray 
Vanished, for ever, from the brain away! 
A little space remained between, 
(While Pity wept the saddening scene) 
For cheating Hope to play her part, 
And Death delayed his ruthless dart; 
Then closed, in lasting sleep, her languid 
eyes, 
And gave her spirit, freed, to seek its na 
tive skies ! 


Far from the spot, the hallowed ground 
That holds the relicks of the maid, 
*Tis mine to pour the plaintive lay, 
And wake the lyre’s funereal sound, 
Responsive to my sighs; 
Moistened no tears of mine the clay ~ 
That covers with its grassy mound, 
Her once so loved, so dear; 
Unseen, alas! by these sad eyes 
With mournful rites in earth’s cold bosom 
laid.— 
Yet, faithful still, by Fancy’s aid, 
Fearful, alone I seem to tread 
The mansions of the peaceful dead, 
That robed in twillight gloom appear, 
A deeper tinge reflection lending; 
And there, in unfeigned sorrow bending 
O’er the grave where Fanny lies, 
The pensive lover, stone-like stands 
With drooping head and folded hands, 
Muttering his fancies to her hovering 
shade ! m 


G. W. CLARKE. 


BauLtTimore, 8th January, 1810. 


* The fever got on her brain—she became delirious. 


Letter from a friend. 
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THE BUTTERFLY’S BIRTH-DAY. 
[ By the Author of “ The Buiterfly’s Bail.” | 


THE shades of night were scarcely fled; | 
The air was mild, the winds were still’ 

And slow the slanting sun beams spread 
O’er wood and lawn, o’er heath and hiil. 


Yrom ficecy clouds of pearly hue 
Had dropt a short but balmy shower, 
That hung like gems of morning dew, 
On every tree, and every flower. 


And from the blackbird’s mellow throat 
Was poured so loud and long a swell, 
Ag echoed with responsive note 
From mountain side, and shadowy dell. 


When bursting forth to life and light, 
The offspring of enraptured May, 

The BurTERFLY, on pinions bright, 
Launched in full splendour on the day. 


Unconscious of a mother’s care, 

No infant wretchedness she knew; 
But as she felt the vernal air, 

At once to full perfection grew. 


Her slender form, ethereal, light, 
Her velvet textured wings enfold, 

With all the rainbow’s colours bright, 
And dropt with spots of burnished gold. 


Trembling with joy awhile she stood, 
And felt the sun’s enlivening ray; 

Drank from the skies the vital flood, 
And wondered at her plumage gay; 


And balanced oft her ’broidered wings, 
Through fields of air prepared to sail; 

Then on her vent’rous journey springs, 
And floats along the rising gale. 


Go, child of pleasure, range the fields, 
Taste all the joys that spring can give, 

Partake what bounteous summer yields, 
And live, whilst yet ’tis thine to live; 


Co sip the rose’s fragrant dew, 
The lily’s honied cup explore, 

From flower to flower the search renew, 
And rifie all the woodbine’s store; 


Andlet-me trace thy vagrant flight, 
Thy moments too of short repose, 
And uyark thee then with fresh delight 

Thy golden pinions ope and close. 


But hark ! whilst thus I musing stand, 
Pours on the gale an airy note; 

And, breathing from a viewless band, 
Soft silvery tones around me flgat! 


POETRY. 


—They cease—but still a voice I hear, 
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A whispered voice of hope and joy, 
*“ Thy hour of rest approaches near, 
* Prepare thee, mortal !—thou must die! 


‘** Yet start not;—on thy closing eyes 
** Another day shall still unfold; 
«<A sun of milder radiance rise, 
‘© A happier age of joys untold. 


** Shallthe poor worm thatshocks thy sight, 
“The humblest form in nature’s train, 
“ Thus rise in new born lustre bright, 
“ And yet the emblem teach in vain? 


“‘ Ah, where were once her golden eyes, 
“ Her glittering wings of purple pride ? 
** Concealed beneath a rude disguise, 
‘* A shapeless mass to eartli allied. 


** Like thee the hapless reptile lived, 

“* Like thee he toiled, like thee he spun, 
“* Like thine his closing hour arrived, 

‘** His labours ceased; his web was done. 


** And shalt thou, numbered withthe dead, 
** No happier state of being know ? 

** And shall no future morrow shed 
“On thee a beam of brighter glow ? 


** Is this the bound of power divine, 
“To animate an insect frame? 

* Or shall not He who moulded thine 
“Wake at his will the vital fame? 


** Go, mortal! in thy reptile state, 
* Enough to know to thee is given; 
** Go, and the joyful truth relate; 
* Frail child of earth! high heir of hea- 
ven '” 


TO MARY. 


YFS, ves, another’s far more dear 

To thee for whom so true I burned, 
And mine was no vain jealous fear, 

For every jealous doubt’s confirmed. 
Dear dear perfidious maid, I thought 

I found a kindred heart in thee, 
But, oh ! thy perfidy hath taught 

Once more my heart its misery. 
How vain the lustre of thine eye, 

Since that on al' can fondly dwe!!, 
No more for thee false girl [’ll sigh, 

Or only sigh to breathe farewell. 
Ah! no, in every clime I rove, 

And many a clime the scene will yar 
Should I but hear the name of love 

My constant heart would sigh for Marv 
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SONNETS. 
1, 


SWEET is thy coming, Spring !—and as I 
pass 

‘Vhy hedge rows, where from the half na- 
ked spray 

Peeps the sweet bud, and ’midst the dewy 
grass 

The tufted primrose opens to the day: 

My spirits light and pure confess thy power 

Of balmiest influence: there is nota tree 

That whispers to the warm noon breeze; 
nor flower 

Whose bel! the dew drop holds, but yields 
to me 

Predestinings of joy: O heaveuly sweet 

illusion !—that the sadly pensive breast 

Can for a moment from itsclf retreat 

To outward pleasantness and be at rest: 

While sun, and fields, and air, the sense 
have wrought 


Of pleasure and content, in spite of 


thought! 
If. 


© fairy! that dost twine around my heart, 

What shall I name thee? language cannot 
tell 

How Seautiful in innocence thou arti 

And these emotions that with rapture swell 

My bosom, mock the power of utterance: 

Dear intant gil! thy rosiness of cheek; 

The laughing azure of thy wily glance, 

‘hose yellow locks that lightly waving 
break 


O’er thy white shoulder, and that lip of 


rose 
Which in soft laughter’s ravishing ecstacy 
Thy snowy teeth inearly blossom shows, 
Are not the phantoms of a parent’s eye: 
t could c’en pity him, that should behold 
Thy beauties, with an aspect strange and 
” cold, 


itt. 

Beneath these beetling cliffs, that many an 
age 

Have whitened to the sun; that have with- 
stood 

The whirlwind’s hail stone rush, the forked 
rage 

'){ thunder, and the dashings of the flood; 


T sit: and far into the blue clear sky 

Bend my lone gaze: or mark the sea gull 
sail 

Along the shadowed sands, and tranquilly 

The green surge heave in the slow rippling 
gale: ¥ 

O native impulse! yes, I feel thee now! 

My heart expands in freedom: who coyly 
rest 

Beneath this giant rock’s o’erhanging 
brow 

That flings its darkness o’er the billow’s 
breast, 

Could gaze yon boundless amplitude of 
Sei, 

Yon marble space of air—and not be free) 

ANTHOCLES, 


ON LEAVING BEECH COTTAGE, BUCKg, 


** Mes jours s’en volotent pres de toi; 
dls se tratnent dans ton absence.” 


ADIEU to the village; adieu to the cot! 
And shall [then never revisit the spot 
That clings to remembrance with fondest 
delay, 

Through the dreams of the night, and the 
cares of the day ! 

0 ves, I could hope to behold it again, 

Though my prospects were sad, and hopes 
were in vain. 

For the rose’s sweet colour remains when 
*tis dead, 

When its blushes are gone, and its splen- 
dour is fled, 


Yes, yes, I will hope that again I shall 
hear 

The voices of friends to remembrance s0 
dear; 

And still do I hope, that again I shall see 

The smiles that once gave a sweet wel- 
come to me, 

And yet how I fear to revisit the spot, 

To steal through the village, to gaze on 
the cot; 

For the pleasure and rapture that swell in 
my heart 

Cannot equal the anguish I feel when we 
part. T. i. 
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RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


By Hopkins & Earle, Philadelphia, 
Published—tLectures on Systematick 
‘Theology and Pulpit Eloquence. By the 
late George Campbell, D. D. F. B.S. &e. 
The Works of Dr. Beattie, complete. 
12 vols, 18mo. price 12 dolis. This edition 












































James H. Beattie; the Biography by his 
father; anda neatly engraved head of the 
author. a 

Marmion; an elegant miniature edition. 
1 vol. price $1 12 1-2 cents. ; 

The principles of Midwifery; including 
the diseases of Women and Children. By 
John Burns, Lecturer on Midwifery, 
Glasgow. With Notes, by N. Chapman, 
M. D. Philadelphia. 1 vol. 8vo. price $3 
25 cents. 













































































House of Braganza. By Miss Porter. Four 
volumes in two. Price 2 dels. 50 cents. 

Timbrel on Ruptures and trusses, 87 1-2 
cents. 

Zollikoffer’s Sermons on education. 40 
cents. 

Remarks on the Brunonian System. 37 
1-2 cents. 

Kemarks on Adams’s Review of Ames’s 
Works. 37 1-2 cents. 

By Bradford and Inskeep, Philadelphia, 

Published—The Mirror of ‘Taste, and 
Dramatick Censor, No. 1, Price 75 cenis, 
Embellished with an Elegant Portrait of 
Mr. Thomas Cooper. 

By Philip H. Nicklin & Co, Baltimore, 

Republished—William Tell; or Switzer- 
land delivered, by the Chevalier de Florian, 
member of the Royal Academies of Paris, 
Madrid, Florence, &c. &c. A posthumous 
work. ‘To which is prefixed the life of the 
suthor, by Jauftret. Translated from the 
French, by William R. Hewetson, author of 
the Blind Boy,” “ Fallen Minister,” Kc, 
1 vol. royal 18mo. 

By William Wells, Boston, 

Published—Thoughts on the Study of 
Political Economy, as connected with the 
Population, Industry, and Paper Currency 
ofthe U. States. By Loammi baldwin, Esq. 
PROPOSED AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 

P. Byrne, Philadelphia, 
Proposes to publish—Jacob’s Law Dic- 
tonary, Six vols. royal octavo. 

Rast’s Reports, vol. LU. Witir additional 
Notes from American Reporters. 

A new edition of Peake’s Evidence. 
With Additional Notes from all the late 
English and American authorities. 

W. W. Woodward, Philadelphia, 

Proposes publishing—Historical, Criti- 
‘al, Theological, and Moral Dissertations, 
“the most Memorable Events of the Old 
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contains also the Life and Writings of 


Kepublished—Don Sebastian, or, The 
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and New Testaments. Translated from the 
French of James Saurin, Pastor of the 
French Church at the Hague; M. Rogues, 
of Basle, and C. $8. Beausobre, of Bertin. 
To which are added, Original Notes, lilus- 
trations, and Chronological Arrangements: 
By F. A. Cox, A.M. 6 or 8 vols. octavo. 
A. Finley, and W. W, Woodward, 
Philadelphia, 

To republish—The Pulpit; or a Biogra- 
phical and literary Account of eminent and 
popular Preachers. Interspersed with oc- 
casional Clerical Criticism. By Onesimus. 

Thomas Main, Georvetown, Col. 

To publish—An original treatise on 

Hedging adapted forthe United States. 
Ph, H. Nicklin, & Co. Baltimore, 

To republish—Memoirs of Frederick 
and Margaret Klopstock. Translated from 
the German. This work has just been 
published in London. 

A Journey to the Western Islands of 
Scotland, by Dr. Johnson. A new edition. 
Hunter &? Robinson, Baltimore, 

To publish—A Periodical Paper, to be 
entitled the Lounger’s Cabinet, By Solos 
mon Saunter, esq. of Baltimore. 

William A. Dromgovle, Bairdstown, Ken. 

To publish—A_ Periodical Work, to be 
entitled ‘he Garden. By Christopher Crabe 
tree, esq. and others, 

So all agreed, through sweet diversitic, 
This Garden to adorne, with great vurictie. 
Dan. SPENSER. 
J. Hewitt, New York, 

To publish—A Collection of Ductts, for 
Flute and Violin, or two Violins (in num- 
bers) arranged and composed by I, Hewitt, 
Professor of Musick, 

Robert M‘ Dermut, New York, 

To publish—Travels, on an Inland 
Voyage, through the states of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee, and through the territories 
of Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi and New 
Orleans, comprising a tour of near six 
thousand miles, performed in the years 
1807 and 1808; by C. Schultz, jun. esq. 
actompanied with eleven maps_and plates. 

Southwick & Pelsue, New York, 

To republish—A History of the Negro 
Plot: with the Journals of the Proceedings 
against the Conspirators at New York, in 
the year 1741: together with several inte: 
esting Tables—containing the names of the 
white and black persons arrested on a 
count of being concerred inthe Conspira- 
cy—the times of their triais—their sc) 
tences—their executions by burning and 
hanging—and the names of those tran. 
ported—and those who were cleared. Wit! 
wvaniety of other useful and inierestin, 
matter. By William Smith, A. M. aut! 

itl of New Bork. 
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RECENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 


The Life of William Cobbett. By Him- 
self, 2s, 6d. 

Lord Somers’s Tracts. By Walter Scott, 
esq. Vol. If. royal 4to. 32. 3s. 

The History of Ireland, from its inva- 
sion by Henry II. to its Union with Great 
Britain. Preceded by a Dissertation on the 
Antiquity of Irish History; verifying the 
Hypothesis of the learned General Vallan- 
cey; with a copious Index, Table of Con- 
tents, running Chronology, and Marginal 
Notes. By Francis Plowden, esq. dedicated 
with permission to his royal highness the 
prince of Wales, 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 48. royal 
paper 2/. 2s. 

The opinions of different authors upon 
the Punishment of Death; selected at the 
the request of a society having for its ob- 
ject the diffusion of knowledge respecting 
the punishment of death and the improve- 
ment of prison discipline. By Basil Mon. 
tague, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 8vo. 8s. 

M Van Braam has published the second 
volume of the Voyage ofthe Dutch Em- 
bassy to China, in 1794, &c. It contains a 
description of several parts of that empire, 
hitherto unknown to Europeans. 

Grafton’s Chronicles, or History of 
England. To which is added his Table of 
the Baihits, Sheriffs, and Mayors of the 
City of London, from the Years 1189 to 
1558. 2 vols. 4to. 41. 4s. 

A System of Dissections, explaining the 
Anatomy of the Human Body, with the 
Manner of displaying the Parts. By C. Bell, 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Onesimus Examined, or Strictures on 
his Accounts of Popular Preachers. 1s 


PROPOSED BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr. Lambert, who lately travelled 
through Lower Canada, and the United 
States, has begun tuo print an account of 
his Observations on the present State of 
those interesting Countries. His work will 
make three volumes octavo, and will be 
illustrated with a variety of engravings, 
from drawings made on the spot. 

Sir William Ousely, has made consider. 
able progress in a work, which consists of 
the Accounts of Alexander the Great, 
which are to be found in Eastern writers. 

A second journey through the Southern 
part of Spain, has been recentiy performed 
by Mr. Robert Semple; in which he visited 
revernl important places, not noticed in 


his former work. He is about to publis, 
the Observations made on _ his Second 
Journey. The work will be embellished 
by a variety of plates, illustrative of th, 
Costume and Manners of the Inhabitants of 
several parts of the Peninsula. 

Mr. Surr’s new novel, named the 
Romance of the Times, will appear aboy 
Christmas. 

A work which cannot fail to prove high, 
ly interesting to lovers of the fine arts, js 
in considerable forwardness. It will cop. 
sist of thirty engraved portraits of some of 
the females most distinguished at the pre. 
sent day for beauty, rank, and fashion, } 
is intended to appear in five parts, and js 
to be entitled, Beauties of the Reign of 
George Ill. The portraits are painted by 
Mrs. Mee, and will be engraved by artists 
of the first eminence. They will be accom. 
panied with biographical accounts, form. 
ing together a most magnificent folio yo. 
lume. 

Dr. Buxton will publish An Essvy onthe 
Use of a regulated temperature in Winter 
Cough and Consumption; including Obser. 
vations on the different methods of pro. 
ducing such a temperature in the cham. 
bers of invalids. 

Mr. Charles Bell will shortly publish 
Letters concerning the diseases of the 
Urethra, in an octavo volume, with plates, 

Onesimus is preparing tor publication 
the second volume of The Pulpit; or a Biv- 
graphical and Literary Account of eminent 
popular Preachers, imerspersed with oc 
casional clerical criticism. 

Mr. Bower, of Pallmaill, intends to pub- 
lish his splendid work on the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade. 

An Authentick Narrative of four years 
Fesidence at Tangataboo, one of the Friend- 
ly Islands, by a gentleman who wen! 
thither in the Duff, under Capt. Wilson, 
1796, faithfully composed from his own 
relation, by a clergyman of the church ol 
England, with an appendix by an enunent 
writer, will speedily be published. 

A companion to Miss Byron’s Celia in 
Search of a Husband, will speedily appear 
It is entitled, Celin Suited, and contams 
new sketches of modern female habits and 
manners. 

The letters of tic late Miss Anna 
Seward are announ ed as in the press 
They will be published in five vols. pos' 
octavo. with portraits and other plates. 
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